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In Memoriam — The Philip B. Sullivans 


“Bess” and ‘Phil’ have “gone on before.” There is much wrong, 
foolish pretending about death these days, and such a phrase will by 
some be misunderstood when Christians use it as we do here. But 
these two dear people were so deep in the Church and its invigorating, 
liberating faith that even in our shock at this terrible too-early dying 
we know that we are all together still on the same pilgrimage, that in 
the Lord Jesus that pilgrimage is unbroken, and one. In Him all 
separations are temporary. Even so. 


Both were deeply interested—at once and constantly—in the great 
tasks open to our Society. She was our first secretary and gave of her 
time, thought and ready zeal to its formative first years—backed always 
by his special shrewd wisdom. As long as the Church recalls our 
Society’s work, they will be part of its memories. But this word must 
be more about themselves than their really remarkable careers. 


This was in the best sense, a team, these two. How their strengths 
and foibles complemented each other was a continuing wonder and 
delight. Complement, not neutralize. There was no doubt, when issues 
arose, where they stood. So steadfast in their loyalties, knowing when 
not to avoid controversy, long in vision and quick in their enthusiasms, 
so capable of good angers, and withal humble in their humanness. In 
the perspective of long friendship, and now after their deaths (the 
words do not come fluently) some new feeling comes—about what can 
be made of us frail mortals when we are steadily open to the powers of 
the Spirit of Christ in His peoples’ midst. 


The Bible teaches us that human life is fulfilled in total commitment 
to God, and, in loyalty—both loving and critical—to His Church. 
Saintliness, in its original sense, consists of these. The modern climate 
instills in some of us a tinge of skepticism about saints. (Bess and Phil 
shared this too.) But the testimony of one who loved and argued with 
these grand people over the years, is that there is real sainthood here. 


A last letter, before the flight back towards the mission lands they 
loved, ended with these words: 

“On our way rejoicing...’ 

With those words sung in the hymn, their Memorial Service closed. 

Receive them, Lord Jesus, and, in Thy good time, us as well. Amen. 


—GEORGE F. TiIrTMANN 
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Missions and Unity 


By CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 


CLEARLY, in addressing such an 
organization as the Overseas Mission 
Society, the first question must be, 
What do we mean by Overseas Mis- 
sions? Perhaps the question should be 
stated in the form of a conundrum: 
When is Overseas not Overseas ? 

The National Council divides its 
work in missionary districts outside 
the limits of the 48 states into two 
categories: Extra Continental Mission- 
ary Districts and Overseas Missionary 
Districts. There are currently six of 
the former and ten of the lIatter. 

But when one looks more closely he 
is hard put to name what seas some 
of the Overseas Districts are over. 
For example, Mexico separated from 
Texas by the Rio Grande River and 
from New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California, by nothing more substan- 
tial than a high fence is “Overseas.” 
On the other hand the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Honolulu, whose territory 
stretches from Hawaii to Okinawa and 
Formosa, is not Overseas but “Extra 
Continental.” Even more confusing, 
Alaska, which stands on the very fron- 
tier of the North American Continent 
is listed as “Extra Continental.” 

But the climax of confusion comes 
in the new Missionary District of Cen- 
tral America which the National Coun- 
cil lists as “Overseas.” This district 
consists of a combination of the work 


formerly under the Missionary District 
of the Panama Canal Zone in the Re- 
publics of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
with the formerly British dioceses of 
Honduras, Guatemala, and El Salva- 
dor. In the process of transfer some 
2,223 communicants, formerly listed 
as ‘Extra Continental’’ because they 
were in the Missionary District of the 
Canal Zone, have now become ‘‘Over- 
seas’’ communicants because they are 
in the District of Central America. 
Surely, it must be confusing to these 
Christian souls to suffer such a sea 
change without ever leaving their 
homes! 

Perhaps this strange classification, 
unimportant in itself, is symbolic of a 
certain measure of confusion in the 
missionary strategy of the Episcopal 
Church. Perhaps also it bears some re- 
lationship to the fact that our total 
annual budget for Overseas and Extra 
Continental Missions is in the vicinity 
of two and a half million dollars a 
year whereas that recently adopted by 
the Presbyterian Church for 1958 
totals $11,336,000.00 and provides for 
the addition of about 135 new mis- 
sionaries to the more than 1,400 al- 
ready serving in 31 countries in Asia, 
Africa, Europe and Latin America. 

The missionary work of our own 
Church also extends to many remote 
corners of the world. In some of these 
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corners, however, even though our 
Church has been at work for a century 
or more, the tangible results of it are 
not as impressive as the promotional 
literature that emanates from our Na- 
tional Council might lead us to be- 
lieve. 


Africa 


CONSIDER, for example, the mis- 
sionary work of the American Episco- 
pal Church in Africa. Our total mis- 
sionary work on that continent is con- 
fined to the Republic of Liberia where, 
of course, Americans have a special 
interest because that country was orig- 
inally founded as a home for freed 
slaves. The Liberian Mission is actually 
the oldest continuing foreign mission 
work of the American Church, having 
been started in 1835 and made a mis- 
sionary district in 1851 when John 
Payne was consecrated the first Bishop 
of West Africa. 


The earliest statistics that I have 
been able to find for Liberia are those 
in The Living Church Annual for 
1882, at which time the Liberian Mis- 
sion reported 357 communicants min- 
istered to by 14 clergy and 16 mission 
stations. By 1903 there were 1609 
communicants. In 1937—twenty years 
ago—there were reported 5,600 com- 
municants with a total of 10,900 bap- 
tized persons. 

This was apparently the high water 
mark. Ten years ago, in 1947, there 
were reported only 3,308 communi- 
cants with a total of 5,711 baptized 
members. From this low point there 
has been some recovery. The 1957 
Annual reports 5,110 communicants 
with a total of 7,595 baptized persons 
— about two-thirds the number of 
Church members twenty years ago. 

By contrast the neighboring Angli- 
can diocese of Sierra Leone, in an area 
with a comparable population, lists a 
church population of 15,000—nearly 
double the number of baptized com- 


municants in neighboring Liberia. 

But this is not all. The diocese of 
Sierra Leone is one of nine dioceses 
forming the Anglican Church of the 
Province of West Africa. There are 
also independent churches of the An- 
glican Communion in the Province of 
Central Africa and the Province of 
South Africa, with a number of in- 
dependent dioceses—in all, 39 dioceses 
of the Anglican Communion on the 
continent of Africa—and only one re- 
latively small American missionary dis- 
trict. 

Thus it will be seen that the work of 
our Church in Africa is but a drop in 
the bucket compared to the entire An- 
glican effort on that continent. More- 
over, our Missionary District of Li- 
beria, although completely surrounded 
by the dioceses of the Church of the 
Province of West Africa, does not be- 
long to that province and the Bishop 
of Liberia has no seat or vote in its 
House of Bishops, despite the fact that 
as long as six years ago the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury expressed the 
hope that Liberia might join the prov- 
ince and reported that this matter was 
being submitted to the Presiding Bish- 
op of the American Episcopal Church 
for consideration. 


Latin America 

BUT PERHAPS it will be said that 
Africa is too far away and that British 
interest in that continent naturally 
leads the Church of England to take 
more interest in it. What shall be said 
then for Latin America, which is de- 
finitely within the sphere of American 
political and economic interest? 

In South America the only place in 
which our Church is at work among 
the citizens is Brazil. There the Church 
has grown considerably in recent years 
and we now have three Missionary 
Districts in Brazil, two of them headed 
by Brazilian bishops and one by an 
American bishop. In that country we 
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have about 35,000 baptized members, 
9,000 of whom are communicants. 
This is a very creditable work and cer- 
tainly is fully deserving of our support. 


In the Republic of Colombia we 
have two priests but they are com- 
pelled by law to confine their minis- 
trations to foreigners. They minister to 
some 330 communicants, mostly Amer- 
ican and British executives and workers 
in the oil industry. 


In all the rest of the South Ameri- 
can continent with its ten republics and 
millions of peoples, more than half of 
them unchurched, we have not one 
single missionary, even to minister to 
United States citizens, and not one na- 
tive church or mission station. It 1s 
true that the Roman Catholic Church 
claims nine-tenths of the Christian 
population of Latin American. But it 
is equally true that even the more dis- 
cerning leaders of that church recog- 
nize that a large proportion of these 
are only nominal members; surely there 
is a vast opportunity in these lands to 
minister to people who are for all 
practical purposes unshepherded and 
virtually unchurched. 


We fare a little better in Central 
America where we have the Mission- 
ary District of Panama Canal Zone 
and the newly formed Missionary Dis- 
trict of Central America. These in- 
clude a small but growing work not 
only in the Canal Zone but in all of 
the Central American republics. Statis- 
tics are incomplete for this area but 
last year before the British work was 
taken over the Missionary District of 
Panama Canal Zone reported 22,000 
baptized members including about 
— 7,000 communicants. 


Mexico is another Latin-American 
country in which our church has been 
at work for some 50 years, yet the 
latest report from that country showed 
fewer than 5,000 baptized members, 
with about 2,500 communicants. 


Thus the total number of baptized 
Anglicans on the continents of North, 
Central, and South America below the 
Rio Grande River totals less than 
60,000 men, women, and children—not 
enough to fill the Yankee Stadium for 
a World Series baseball game! This is 
the result of half a century of mis- 
sionary work in an area that should 
be of primary interest to the American 
Church, as it has long been for the 
American nation. 


I have not included in these figures 
any consideration of our work in the 
West Indies, where we have the Mis- 
sionary Districts of Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Cuba, Dominican Republic 
and Haiti. The largest work in this 
area is in Cuba where we have some 
58,000 baptized members but only 
about 8,500 communicants. The second 
largest was Haiti with 57,000 bap- 
tized members and 15,000 communi- 
cants, but a recent survey in that coun- 
try failed to turn up more than about 
sixty per cent of these, so a consider- 
able loss will be reported there in the 
1958 Annual. 


In the West Indies, as in West Afri- 
ca, there is a strong autonomous prov- 
ince of the Anglican communion, with 
eight dioceses; but our five missionary 
districts have no part in their corporate 
life. Why not? 


The Philippines 


THE OVERSEAS missionary dis- 
trict with the largest number of com- 
municants (though not the largest 
number of baptized persons) is the 
Philippines, where out of some 36,000 
baptized persons nearly 18,000 are re- 
ported as communicants. While this 
may not seem like an impressive total, 
it represents a loyal and well-trained 
core of Church people who have main- 
tained their loyalty through a war and 
foreign occupation which destroyed 
many of their churches and most of 
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their Church institutions. 

The story of the Church in the 
Philippines today is really a thrilling 
one. I had an opportunity to catch 
just a glimpse of its last year when I 
spent about ten days in the Philippines 
on my way back from India. 

Although Bishop Ogilby, who has 

just succeeded Bishop Binsted as 
Bishop of the Philippines, is an Amer- 
ican and many of his clergy and lay 
workers are also American, the Epis- 
copal Church in the Philippines 1s 
rapidly developing a native ministry 
and lay leadership. This is largely due 
to our small but effective St. Andrew's 
Seminary with a high-grade faculty, 
which is training priests both for the 
Episcopal Church and for the Philip- 
pine Independent Church. 
_ The Philippine Independent Church 
numbers some two million members. 
It is in fact the largest non-Roman 
Church in the Far East. This Church 
owes its independence to the bringing 
of freedom of worship to the Philip- 
pines under the American flag after 
the capture of Manila in 1898. Very 
soon thereafter a large number of pa- 
triotic Filipinos, under the leadership 
of one Fr. Aglipay, broke away from 
the Roman Catholic Church and set 
out upon its own course as an Inde- 
pendent Catholic Church. Unfortun- 
ately, this Church had no bishops, since 
all of the bishops in the Philippines 
under the Spanish occupation had been 
Spaniards, and none of them went 
over to the new movement. Through 
a combination of circumstances the In- 
dependent Church came for a time 
under the influence of Unitarianism, 
but subsequently it threw this off and 
developed its own life, being organ- 
ized into some 22 dioceses. 

Unable to obtain an episcopate in 
the Apostolic Succession, Fr. Aglipay 
took the title of Bishop and set apart 
other leaders to head the various dio- 
ceses. They always felt the lack of a 


valid episcopate, however, and about 
ten years ago they approached our own 
Church through Bishop Binsted of the 
Philippines, asking in all humility that 
our Church would give them the Apos- 
tolic Succession that they lacked. This 
was done through the wise statesman- 
ship of Bishop Binsted and the far- 
sighted action of our House of Bishops 
which authorized the consecration of 
the Supreme Bishop de los Reyes and 
two other independent Bishops. These 
in turn have consecrated the other 
Bishops and they have reordained the 
majority of the clergy of the Philippine 
Independent Church. 

Since that time most of the candi- 
dates for ordination in the Philippine 
Independent Church are trained in our 
St. Andrew’s Seminary where some 34 
students of that Church are now study- 
ing alongside our own candidates for 
the priesthood. The Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church is also in process of 
developing a liturgy based on our 
Prayer Book and the two Churches are 
constantly growing together. 


It is hard to describe the exact re- 
lationship between these two Church- 
es. Probably there has never been any- 
thing quite like it in Christian history. 
Each Church is completely independ- 
ent. Each Church recognizes the other 
as a true part of the One, Holy, Catho- 
lic Church. Each has its own episco- 
pate, its own synods, its own rites and 
customs. There is no formal intercom- 
munion, except at the seminary where 
candidates for the ministry of both 
Churches are trained. But there is mu- 
tual respect and cooperation, and the 
relationship is likely to grow closer in 
future years as the younger clergy who 
ate alumni of the same seminary come 
into positions of leaderships in the 
two Churches. 


Of course the goal is full intercom- 
munion—but, wisely, neither Bishop 
Ogilby nor Bishop de los Reyes is in 
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a hurry to push toward that goal. 
First, the clergy and lay people of the 
two Churches must come to know and 
to understand each other better. And 
the Philippine Independent Church, 
which has been torn between such op- 
posite forces as Romanism and Uni- 
tarianism, must find itself and establish 


Farewell to Philippines 


(Reprinted from The Diocesan Chronicle) 

The love of Christ lifts us above the transient into the realm of the 
spirit where time and distance lose their significance and the periodic 
separations, which mark our earthly life, become endurable in the sure 
confidence of the reunion which awaits us in the presence of our Lord. 
It is for what St. John calls the “life indeed’’ that with joy we live and 
work and wait. For children of the eternal Father, separations are not 
without pain but they are accepted as a passing phase of our pilgrim- 
age, for we know that the echoes of farewells will someday be hushed 
by the voice of the Master bidding us welcome into His Kingdom of 
love. The fiesta, which I have learned to love, has become for me a 
symbol of the joyous day that awaits us, when God shall gather His 
children into His presence from the east and the west, from the north 
and the south. A day when friendships based on Christian love shall 
find their fulfillment, for such friendships have an everlasting quality, 
unaffected by the exigencies of life. They sweeten life here and are a 
pledge that we shall feel at home when we reach the goal towards 


which we press. 


Such thoughts comfort Mrs. Binsted and me as we prepare for our 
departure from the Philippines, so generous in its hospitality, and our 
Church family in whose life our lives have been merged for so many 
happy years. Thousands have enriched our lives with their friendships. 
Drama and tragedy, joys and sorrows lived and faced together in the 
power of the Spirit have drawn us very close to one another. Nothing 
can separate us from the love of Christ and in Him the bonds of 
friendship become eternal. The welfare of those we have known and 
loved in the Philippines will continue to be our constant concern in the 


years ahead. 


We leave reluctantly, but with confident faith in the future of this 
lovely land and the certainty that our Church under its able leadership 
will exert an ever increasing spiritual influence on its life. We shall 
have always in affectionate remembrance all here and abroad who have 
supported us in our work, all with whom we have been privileged to 
serve, and all with whom we have been bound together in the fellow- 


ship of the faith. 


its own liturgy, which will be neither 
Roman nor Anglican, but will doubt- 
less draw freely upon both. Also 
our own Church in the Philippines 
must become more indigenous, less de- 
pendent upon the Church in the 
United States for its manpower and 
support. 


—Norman S. BINsTED, Bishop, 
Missionary Ditrict of 
the Philippines. 
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Okinawa 

Another encouraging missionary 
field of the Episcopal Church that I 
visited last year was on the Island of 
Okinawa. Here, under the leadership 
first of the Rev. Norman B. Godfrey 
and later that of Canon William Heff- 
ner, we have established some seven 
mission centers in the seven years that 
our Church has been at work there. 
Five of these Churches are ministered 
to by Japanese-speaking priests and 
two of them by Americans. The large 
Leper Colony which was established by 
the Anglican Church in Japan before 
the war is also ministered to by our 
Church which has brought new hope 
and renewed life to these unfortunate 
people. 

This hopeful work on Okinawa is 
the only really new field that our 
Church has opened up since World 
War II and it is a work in which we 
may take justifiable pride. Best of all, 
although it is under the oversight and 
supervision of our own Church it is 
really a joint effort of the American 
Episcopal Church and the Nippon Sei- 
kokai, whose Bishops frequently visit 
it and send clergy to minister to its 
congregations. 

apan 

JAPAN ITSELF, although the An- 
glican Church there is fully autono- 
mous, receives a measure of support 
from the American Church. 

One of the most hopeful missionary 
projects initiated and supported by 
American Churchmen in Japan is 
KEEP—the Kiyosato Educational Ex- 
perimental Project associated with the 
name of that great lay leader, Paul 
Rusch. Here modern methods of agri- 
culture are being taught to a rural 
population that is eager to learn and 
apply the principles and techniques 
‘which enable them to raise food and 
beef and dairy cattle in mountainous 
areas that were scarcely able to sup- 
port life a decade ago. The significance 


of this can only be appreciated when 
one realizes that a major cause of 
the Japanese aggression resulting in 
the Pacific War was a direct outgrowth 
of the fact that Japan was unable to 
produce enough food to maintain its 
dense and rapidly growing population. 

It is, however, significant that this 
unique and highly important pioneer- 
ing effort in applied Christian mis- 
sionaty effort has been developed as 
an independent project through the 
vision and foresight of a layman of our 
church without the benefit of spon- 
sorship and financial help from the 
National Council through its De- 
partment of Overseas Missions. Today 
the work at KEEP is under a Japanese 
director and Paul Rusch serves only as 
an advisor and a sort of godfather to 
the project. More and more of its sup- 
port is coming from both Christians 
and non-Christians in Japan, but there 
is also an active and enthusiastic spon- 
soring committee in the United States 
which raises a substantial annual bud- 
get for capital expansion of the work. 

On the religious side it is significant 
that the Church at KEEP has become 
a self-supporting parish and has sent 
out workers to establish missions else- 
where in the highlands of Japan. 

South India 

THESE WERE some of the interest- 
ing glimpses of overseas mission work 
that I saw last year. However, the 
main purpose of my journey, together 
with three other members of a delega- 
tion authorized by General Convention 
and appointed by the Presiding Bish- 
op, was to visit and study the Church 
of South India. I cannot here take the 
time to go into our findings which 
have been made public through the 
publication of our Report by the Na- 
tional Council and our recommenda- 
tions for partial intercommunion be- 
tween the Episcopal Church and the 
Church of South India. 

I do, however, want to say some- 
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thing about the close relationship be- 
tween the whole question of missions 
and Christian unity. One of the great 
factors that brought together the Indi- 
an Christians of Anglican, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
background into one united Church 
was the fact that Christians in India 
are a minority numbering only about 
three per cent of the tremendous popu- 
lation of that country. In the overseas 
missionary field, Christians are drawn 
closer together because of their com- 
mon Christianity and tend to empha- 
size their similarities rather than their 
differences. 

Happily in South India, perhaps be- 
cause some fifty-two per cent of the 
membership of the United Church is 
Anglican, there is a real concept of 
the Church of South India as a part 
of the universal Church rather than as 
a Protestant denomination. I wish I 
could say as much of some of the other 
unity plans in which Anglican Church- 
es throughout the world are experi- 
menting, and which will be under con- 
sideration by the Lambeth Conference 
next year. Recently I counted some 
fourteen of these schemes ranging from 
the negotiations between the Church 
of England and the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland to plans that are 
afoot in North India, Ceylon, and 
West Africa. I think that our Bishops 


at Lambeth should look at these plans 

very carefully and should consider in 

the light of them what the mission of 

the Anglican Communion really is in 

the years that lie immediately ahead. 
The Anglican Communion 

IN THE PROVIDENCE of God 
the Anglican Communion of which 
our own church is a part stands for 
something unique and important in 
Christendom. In a very real sense it 
is the only religious body that is both 
Catholic and Protestant, both primi- 
tive and reformed. We are bound to- 
gether not by a confession of faith or 
other document but by a common litur- 
gy, a common episcopate and minis- 
try, a common devotion to the Bible, 
the Creeds, and the Sacraments. We 
have a wide measure of diversity but 
we also have a unity that transcends 
party differences and emphases and 
that knits in one communion and fel- 
lowship men and women of many na- 
tions, races, and cultures. 

What Church other than our own 
could reach out on the one hand to 
the Church of South India with its 
largely Protestant and fundamental 
background, and on the other to the 
Philippine Independent Church which 
is only a generation out of the darkest 
traditions of Spanish Catholicism? 
What other Church can bring the vis- 
ion of a Catholic life free from the 


‘Fullest Possible Fellowship’ 


OUR GOAL SHOULD BE nothing less than full intercommunion with 
our brethren of the C. S. I. (Church of South India). At the present 
time the C. S. I. is in process of formulating its Faith and Order, 
developing its Prayer Book and unifying its ministry. Therefore we do 


not now recommend full intercommunion. Nevertheless, we believe 
that we ought to enter into the fullest possible fellowship with the 
C. S. I, consistent with our Anglican principles and the Faith and 
Order of the universal Church as received and practiced in our com- 
munion. 


—Recommendation of the Delegation sent to 
the C. S. I. by General Convention 
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dictates of Rome to the people of 
Latin America? What other Church 
can contribute to the world-wide ecu- 
menical movement an existing unity 
that reaches across the Catholic-Pro- 
testant barrier and that attracts men 
and women of the most diverse re- 
ligious background, bringing them to- 
gether in the faith set forth in 
the pattern of worship of the Book 
of Common Prayer? 

Last summer there was held at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, the first North American 
Faith and Order Conference, on the 
subject ‘“The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek.”’ I should like to close with a 
passage from the message of that con- 
ference addressed to the members of 
all Christian Churches, expressing the 
sorrow that we must feel because of 
our unhappy divisions but indicating 
that God gives us hope. ‘““We do not 
see clearly the path that God has set 
before us but we are sure that He is 
leading us and that He has given us 
new light. In this light we see that the 
Church is God’s Church and that the 
unity is His unity.” 

Among the notes of this unity, the 
Oberlin Conference recognized “A uni- 
ty in which every ministry is a minis- 
try of and for all the members bound 


What Kind 


together in a worshipping and sacra- 
mental community; A unity in mission 
to the world, originating with, sus- 
tained by, and offered to the one 
Christ, and conducted with such trans- 
parency of love and faithfulness that 
the world will believe on Him.” 

Thus the mission of the Church and 
her unity are bound together in the 
spirit of our Lord’s own prayer that 
His followers might be united in order 
that the world might believe. 

The Anglican Communion as a 
whole, and the Episcopal Church in 
particular, has a large part to play in 
that combined responsibility of mis- 
sion and of unity. We dare not shrink 
from the responsibility that it lays up- 
on us. We must go forward into all 
the world to bring the light of the 
Gospel to shine upon dark places ev- 
etywhere. We must, each one of us, 
bishops, priests and lay persons, make 
our own response to the challenge and 
commission that our Lord laid upon 
each one of us: “Go ye into all the 
world and make disciples of all na- 
tions.” 

God grant that we as individual 
Christians and as a Church may be 
found faithful to that divine com- 
mission. 


of People? 


THE DEEP QUESTION WE MUST ASK ourselves is, “What kind of 
people are we becoming?” When a person is converted to the Church, 
does he in the on-going life of the parish begin to gather the great will 
of God for His world, or does he metely pick up another form of 
group selfishness which is the more dangerous because it is obscured by 
religious language? The only way to escape the dangers of the world 
is to preach the glory of God and the outgoing missionary work of the 


Church. When the vestry sits down, brethren, what kind of people are 
they becoming? To my dying day I will never forget that from a 
barefoot congregation in the Philippines I received an offering for mis- 
sionary work in Michigan. It was not the gift which was important; it 
was the fact that the barefoot people were not, as we often are, turned 
in on themselves. 


—The Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich, Ph.D. 
Bishop of Michigan 
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God and the Nations 


By Paut T. HAYAMI 


MOST OF THE foreign people vis- 
iting America have been deeply im- 
pressed by the pervasiveness of relig- 
ious self-identification in American 
people. They have found in American 
religious life a vigor, a closeness, and 
a pervasive sense of its importance, 
instead of the ‘materialistic’ and ‘“‘op- 
timistic’”’ character of America of 
which they often had been informed in 
their own countries. I am one of such 
visitors who have been surprised by 
the fact of ‘‘a religious revival’ in 
America today. 

However, after being in this country 
for a year, it seems to me that there 
is a certain similarity between the re- 
ligiosity pervading America today and 
the religiosity experienced by the Ja- 
panese people in the past. We Japan- 
ese know how easily religions in Ja- 
pan, in relation to the political system 
up to the end of World War II, had 
been domesticated and associated with 
the Japanese Way of Life. 

In what follows here, I shall at- 
tempt to explain the manner in which 
the religions in Japan had become 
subverted to Japanese nationalism. My 
purpose will be to see if this is hap- 
pening to Christianity in America to- 
day. In doing so I speak not as an 
“authority” on American culture or the 
American Way of Life. I speak simply 


and humbly as a Christian (a Japanese 
Christian) to other Christians (Ameri- 
can Christians). 
I 

THE NEWS about the “Three-Self”’ 
program which the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui has adopted at the insist- 
ence of the Peiping government and 
about its achievement under that pro- 
gram caused us to reconsider seriously 
the significance of the “indigenous” 
churches in all “‘mission’’ districts of 
the world. Needless to say, the goal 
of modern missionary endeavor has 
been thought of as the establishment 
of the indigenous churches in terms 
of self-supporting, self-governing, and 
self-propagating churches. But when 
we endeavor to make Christianity in- 
digenous to a particular country, or 
shall I say more correctly when we en- 
deavor to show the relevance of the 
Gospel to a particular people, we must 
realize that there is always a danger 
that God comes to be mobilized and 
made to serve a nation (or people) 
and its purpose—whether this purpose 
be nationalism, communism, or democ- 
racy. In other words, there is always 
a possibility that religions, including 
Christianity, may become servants of 
the Way of Life in a particular coun- 
try, and the people may come to re- 
gard their God as having been made 
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for their own country rather than their 
country for God. 

It is true that Christianity demands 
of a certain people that they be really 
the people of that situation, instead 
of forcing them to move to another 
situation. Therefore, the Japanese 
ought to be Japanese in every possible 
sense. The Japanese ought to have their 
own culture uniquely. Only in this 
uniqueness of being the Japanese who 
live in Japan, who posses and under- 
stand their own culture, and who dis- 
tinguish themselves from other people, 
can they participate in humanity as a 
whole. This is to say that the Japanese 
must live in their existential selves of 
here and now. In these existential 
selves, as the /atent situation which has 
been given to the Japanese, the Japa- 
nese can be brought toward the center 
of history, Jesus as the Christ. Here lies 
the mutual relationship and responsi- 
bility of the Church and Japanese 
culture. In this conviction, a Japanese 
can be purely a Japanese (I mean, a 
Japanese as a child of God) and he 
can be genuinely a Christian, who does 
not forget that it is God who judges 
and transforms one’s culture and not 
vice versa, and who knows he is a 
child of God before he is a Japanese, 
and before he is a human being. 


II 

UNTIL THE END of the World 
War II, however, what did it mean for 
the Japanese people to be Japanese? 
In a few words, to be a good Japanese 
meant to be a loyal subject to the 
Emperor who had been a living god, 
as well as the father of the Japanese 
people. The Japanese state established 
during the Meiji period (1876-1912), 
based on absolutism, was busy in- 
creasing the national power by means 
of national unity, military power, and 
industrial revolution. To achieve these 
objects, it forced the people to have 
the worldview, truth and ethics de- 


fined by the state, and to accept the 
concept of the Emperor-system State. 
Furthermore the state demanded that 
the people acquiesce in the concept of 
man as the Emperor's subject. The re- 
lationship between the samurai (war- 
riors) and their lord had been main- 
tained ever since the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate period (1603-1868) by a per- 
fect subordination without the slight- 
est recognition of subjection. 

The state of the Meiji era adopted 
a policy from the feudalistic concept 
of subordination to create the consci- 
ousness necessary to maintain the uni- 
ted paternalistic family-nation. This 
policy was to establish education which 
was nationally systematized, thus mak- 
ing the whole people one national body 
which would be obedient to the au- 
thority of the state (the Emperor). 
The Imperial Rescript on Education of 
1890, which had been promulgated 
before the summons of the first Im- 
perial Diet, was the proclamation that 
the Japanese State was the Judge of 
the inner life of her subjects. What 
one might call the Japanese Way of 
Life, its social structure and its cul- 
tural life, has been based on_ this 
teaching. In Japan, there was no way 
of survival for religions, learning, and 
atts except as they depended on the 
state and this Japanese Way of Life. 


Throughout the history of Japan, it 
might be said that there was no reli- 
gion—in a sense of religion that is the 
basis of ethical and social idea and 
culture—, which could stand as a re- 
ligion that had real freedom beyond 
the authority of the Emperor or the 
state without being under the control 
or restriction of it. 

With the formation of the Emperor 
government, which claimed itself as a 
government descended from Amater- 
asu Ohmikami who had been the god- 
dess of all gods in Shintoism, and with 
the establishment of the Emperor sys- 
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tem as a national political organiza- 
tion, Shintoism which had been an old 
secular cult in Japan became a sort of 
state religion. It was natural that there 
was no contradiction or conflict in 
Shintoism between the authority of 
God and of the Emperor (that is, 
state), because together they en- 
deavored to make the Emperor system 
mystical and holy and to deify the 
Emperor himself. 

The state-contract theory of Buddh- 
ism — that the king should be em- 
ployed by the people for the sake of 
protection of the people—had been the 
traditional theory since early Buddh- 
ism. But it lost its nature when it 
was imported into Japan. It took a 
form of such kind of Buddhism as 
Daijyo-Buddhism (Japanese Mahay- 
ana Buddhism) which recognizing the 
authority of the Emperor emphasized 
the realization of the Buddhist ideal 
according to the state’s policy. Thus it 
became well adjusted to the national- 
ism of Japan. Buddhists compromised 
their theological claim with Shintoism 
(as they did with Confucianism in the 
Tokugawa era) saying, ‘Buddhism is 
an apprehensive teaching of Shintoism 
which is the fundamental teaching of 
Kami (Shinto God)”. Also, their 
temples claimed to cooperate fully 
with the policy of the government. 
Actually, special shrines for the Em- 
peror were built within some temples. 

In the case of Confucianism, the 
same process happened: the basic ethi- 
cal principle in the teaching of Con- 
fucianism was filial piety. However, 
when it was imported into Japan, it 
was interpreted in such a way—because 
_ of the hierarchical structure of Japan— 
that the basic principle of all ethics 
was loyalty to the lord. Filial piety 
thus became well adjusted to the Japa- 
nese society in terms of loyalty to the 
lord, which took the highest position 
among all virtues. In China, if the 
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Emperor lost his virtue as an Em- 
peror, he should lose his throne, while 
in Japan, the throne of the Emperor 
had been inherited by the same lineage 
for ever. Therefore, when the teaching 
of Confucianism was met by the con- 
tradictions of Japanese nationalism, the 
authority of the former as Scripture 
was denied, and the contents of the 
teaching were distorted in order to 
adjust to the Japanese nationalism. In 
Japan, the authority of the Emperor 
was considered as not coming from 
another principle above the Emperor, 
but rather as lying within the personal- 
ity of the Emperor himself. Although 
every intellectual person knew that 
some Emperors were terrible people, 
morally, some even stupid, no dis- 
tinction was made between them be- 
cause it was the fact of his being 
the Emperor that was of primary im- 
portance; what he did was of little 
value. One of the Japanese Confucian- 
ists said, ‘In the foreign countries, 
they have the Tex-Tei (the Lord of 
Heaven) above the Emperor. They 
have the decree of Jo-Ten (literally 
meaning the Heaven, that is, the 
Heavenly Lord) above the Imperial 
ordinance. The Emperor in our coun- 
try is That Lord. You must know that 
the Imperial ordinances are the de- 
crees of the Lord.” The Emperor was 
not merely the Lord’s son who re- 
ceived the decrees, but he was the 
Lord who gave the decrees, and all 
the earth and heaven were his alone. 


This idea underlay the structure of 
the society and its ethics throughout 
Japan and became the foundation of 
the Japanese Way of Life. Thus, 
whenever the doctrines or the thoughts 
of Buddhism and Confucianism were 
imported into Japan, they became de- 
generate ones which supported and 
served the authority of feudal lords 
and the Emperor. In this sense, there 
has not been, in the Japanese tradi- 
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tional religions and ethics, the idea of 
the authority of God which would 
judge the earthly kings and lead them 
and their people to justice. Thus, it 
might be said that every religion in 
Japan would lose its essential nature 
and its ‘God’ as Judge and Trans- 
former, when it found the way of 
peaceful residence within the absolute 
authority of the Emperor and the Japa- 
nese Way of Life, so far as the Japa- 
nese history was concerned until the 
end of World War II. 
III 

UNFORTUNATELY, Protestant 
Christianity in Japan was not an ex- 
ception. Of course, in the history of 
Protestantism in Japan, we can find a 
few Christians who expressed positive 
judgments and criticisms about the 
Emperor-system state and the Japanese 
Way of Life. But by and large, most 
of the Japanese Protestants, under the 
violent pressure of nationalism, were 
quick to apologize saying that Christi- 
anity was not anti-nationalistic. Rather, 
they said, it strengthened patriotism 
and loyalty and filial piety. They re- 
ferred to such Biblical passages as 
“Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher power” (Romans 13:1); ‘Fear 
God. Honor the king. Servants, be 
subject to your masters with all fear.” 
(I Peter 2:17-18); ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother.’’ (Deut. 5:16). And 
they claimed that the essence of Japa- 
nese traditional moral ideas and cus- 
toms would be the basis for Christian 
ethics, since the teaching of loyalty 
and filial piety in the Imperial Re- 
script had always been taught by 
Christianity. Therefore, it was the duty 
of Christians to serve the Imperial 
Family in urgent times and to illumi- 
nate the virtues of Japan in the world, 
keeping loyalty and filial piety. They 
did not see the essential difference be- 
tween Christianity and ‘“‘Nipponism,” 
from which these teachings came. It 
was a compromise with nationalism, 


saying that Christianity would be able 
to coexist peacefully with the authority 
of the Imperial state. This would re- 
quire Christians to accept the “being- 
as-a-part’” of the united paternalistic 
body. This attitude that the church is 
a kind of service station to encourage 
and promote the state policy and the 
Japanese Way of Life became the main 
stream of Japanese Protestantism. Just 
as in a different way there is an in- 
herent danger of Christianity in A- 
merica being subservient to American 
democracy and the American Way of 
Life. 

The Japanese government planned a 
conference of Three Religions in 1912, 
inviting representatives of Shintoism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity, the pur- 
pose of which was to encourage na- 
tionalistic devotion by the combination 
of state and religion. Christians wel- 
comed the government’s recognition 
of Christian churches on an equal 
footing with the other two religions, 
and in turn pledged themselves to co- 
operate with national policies through 
spiritual and moral support. On Febru- 
aty 26, 1912, they adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: (1) “We pledge 
that we will continue to work actively 
in our religions to which each of us 
belong respectively, paying our re- 
spects to other religions, guarding and 
maintaining the prosperity of the Im- 
perial Throne. We recognize the im- 
portance of the role of religion in 
promoting the moral structure of so- 
ciety.” (2) “We expect the govern- 
ment to pay due regard to religion, 
removing friction between education, 
politics and religion so that we may 
make our contribution to the prosperi- 
ty of the nation.” After this conference 
the federation of Japanese Christian 
churches announced officially a state- 
ment which recognized the decisions 
of that conference. I can understand 
that many Christians welcomed the 
conference of Three Religions with 
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deep emotions, because it was the only 
peaceful solution of the problems be- 
tween Christianity and the state at 
that time. 

Incidentally, I am reminded here of 
the interfaith movement in America 
today, which is, according to Will Her- 
berg (in his Protestant-Catholic-Jew), 
“the highest expression of religious 
coexistence and co-operation within 
the American understanding of reli- 
gion.” (Italics mine.) Of course, there 
are many differences between this con- 
ference and the interfaith movement. 
But is it wrong to feel there is a 
certain similarity between them? 

The Japanese Protestant churches 
had been domesticated. The relations 
established between church and state 
in Japan (or, the Japanese Way of 
Life) set a pattern which determined 
the later course of development. This 
problem remains still unsolved today 
for the Japanese Protestant churches. 
In other words, the fact that obedience 
to God was not seen as completely 
changing the meaning of man’s being, 
but rather was analogized into obedi- 
ence to an earthly ‘““Nipponism” and 
the Japanese Way of Life, has con- 
tinued as a crucial problem from the 
Meiji period until today. 

We Japanese now living in Japan 
have heard the ‘Human Declaration” 
which the Emperor promulgated right 
after the second World War. This 
means that the charismatic authority 
of the Emperor, which had been the 
object of the faith of the people, has 
now been drawn down to earth. The 
political system in the name of the 
Emperor, under which all Japanese 
religious, ethical and social life, and 
thought had been subordinate, has 


been broken. 
Nevertheless, I should like to point 


out that, in Japan, we still have the 
danger of the Emperor system today. 
It is concealed in our lives in a more 
substantial way than that of mere ap- 
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pearance. There is a spiritual (or, shall 
I say a religious) tendency of the 
Japanese people which has produced 
the absolute Emperor system as a po- 
litical form in Japan. The Emperor 
system—the social and spiritual foun- 
dations which sustained it as a politi- 
cal system—and the spiritual tendencies 
which produce the relationship be- 
tween lord and servant exist in our 
consciousness, family life, social life, 
and even in church life in the name 
of ‘‘Nipponism,” as authority and also 
as structure. 

In our consciousness, form of life, 
and human relations in Japan, we have 
always had some potential factors 
which might easily bring forth the 
absolute Emperor system. Perhaps the 
fact that the religions and thoughts 
once imported into Japan were forced 
to become akin to the “‘gate-keeper of 
the god of patriotism,” suggests the 
most fundamental problem in the re- 
lations between culture and Christiani- 
ty in Japan. This is the tragedy of the 
Japanese Christians. 

This tragedy which we Japanese 
Christians have experienced might also 
be the tragedy of all Christians who 
are living in their particular cultures, 
and especially it might be applied to 
American Christians today. If the 
American church has become the gate- 
keeper and the vanguard of American- 
ism or the American Way of Life, she 
must take a part of the responsibility 
for the prejudice against Christianity 
in Asia, that is, Christianity has been 
regarded by the Asian people as a 
western or foreign religion, an im- 
perialistic or capitalistic religion, a 
white race religion, and an anti-com- 
munistic religion. Americanism is not 
the God whom Christians should obey 
and serve, any more than Nipponism 
is that God. 

Yet I can see signs in American 
Christianity today of this very thing 
happening. Signs which lead me to 
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fear that American Christians are on 
the brink of making the very same 
mistake which we Japanese Christians 
have experienced in the past. 

It is God Himself who judges and 
transforms the Japanese Way of Life, 
or the American Way of Life, through 


His Church, the Body of Christ. And 
it is our response to God’s Revelation 
and action in history, with our whole 
personality, which is required of us 
all who have been enlightened by Him 
and made members of the Body of 
Christ. 


Non-Roman Christianity in Latin America 


NON-ROMAN Christianity in Lat- 
in America is today a comparatively 
small movement, comprising some four 
million as over against a total popula- 
tion of 153 million. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church claims 47 million out of 
this total population. Hence, there re- 
main one hundred and two million 
Latin Americans beyond the reach of 
any Christian spiritual inspiration in 
an area which is as large as Europe and 
the United States put together. These 
figures are a tremendous challenge both 
to the Roman Catholic and to the 
Protestant Churches. It is an urgent 
evangelistic task to give spiritual as- 
sistance to such a large number of 
people, who, living without it, are 
losing contact with spiritual values and 
falling prey to other movements which 
may lead them astray forever. 

Latin America is today an ideologi- 
cal battleground between the forces of 
the right and left. In between, lies the 
tender plant of democracy mainly wa- 
tered and nurtured by Protestant 
Churches. The anti-democratic forces 
of conservatism, militarism and fas- 
cism use the Roman Catholic Church 
for support and that Church in turn 
uses them for its own purposes. In a 
country like Colombia, for instance, 
there is an extreme form of clerical 
fascism, which in the name of cul- 
tural unity and religious uniformity 
persecutes a small Protestant minority. 

Coming out of a corrupt, politically- 
minded church-culture, many Protes- 
‘ants have put the main emphasis on 


the individual aspect of the Gospel. 
They have experienced the transform- 
ing power of Christ in their lives and 
it is only natural that they should de- 
vote their energies to evangelism and 
to bringing others to a saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ. Hence, evangel- 
ism in the pulpit, in the street and in 
the market place, over the radio and 
through literature is the main charac- 
teristic of the Protestant work in Latin 
America today. 

Everywhere in Latin America, levels 
of health and education are rising. 
New categories of skilled workers are 
appearing. The old agricultural pat- 
tern of a few rich landowners and a 
poor peasant mass is crumbling before 
a complex modern society. To the 
United States as a whole, this means 
business, that is to say, it means more 
trade, of course. With the exception 
of Canada, the Latin American coun- 
tries are today the best U.S.A. market, 
and the only big, growing market in 
the world. 

BUT LATIN AMERICA’s upsurge 
means something of much more im- 
portance than dollars. Industrialization 
has set up a powerful counterforce to 
the feudal system which for centuries 
has been a drag against progress. The 
influence of this new force extends to 
the rural areas. Masses of farm work- 
ers are going into factories, bringing 
about a scarcity of rural labor. The re- 
sult is that farm hands are receiving 
increased pay, getting better housing. 
Many are rising from the status of 
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peons to that of tenant farmers and 
some are becoming small landowners. 
The impact of this growing strong 
middle class is the most revolutionary 
thing which had happened in Latin 
America since the independence wars 
of the 1820's. This is most significant 
because on the one hand it is on the 
broad base of such a middle class 
that democracies are built, and on the 
other hand, an ambitious home-owning 
middle class and better-fed workers 
are really a stronghold against Com- 
munism, which _ thrives 
mass poverty. 

Protestantism in the Latin American 
countries is more than a number of 
churches or congregations, it is a move- 
ment, a new way of life, a social 
ferment and a real dynamic force. The 
Protestant Churches are very close to 
the masses. Most of our people have 
come from the working class. They 
have prospered and their children— 
second generation Protestants—are be- 
ing given a better education than their 
parents had. Most of them belong now 
to the new middle class which is 
emerging and is so vital and essential 
to democracy. 

The Protestant churches in Latin 
America are not the originators of a 
culture of their own. They are the 
recipients of one which goes back to 
the early days of the Christian era. 
That culture, with a transforming spiri- 
tual power at its center, enables the 
Protestant in Latin America to domi- 
nate the conditions of his material life 
and to free his spirit. 

The principle note of an emerging 
Protestant culture is its ethical basis. 
In countries where religion and ethics 
have been divorced, Protestants are 
known for their honesty and reliability. 
The focal point of this Protestant cul- 
ture is the worship of God in Jesus 
Christ. That is why the cultural effects 
tend to be the same in different places 
and among the great variety of people 


largely on 
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in Latin America. This new culture is 
also progressive and forward-looking. 
Many people who before their conver- 
sion to the Protestant faith lived dis- 
orderly lives, now are morally inte- 
grated and they want improvement in 
their homes and in their personal lives 
and in those of their children. The 
task before the Church is to strength- 
en and enrich this emerging culture 
so that it may be able to transform the 
social environment in Latin America. 

BOTH IN CENTRAL and South 
America, non-Roman Christianity is 
on the march. In the near future, it 
can become the most significant and 
transforming spiritual influence in Lat- 
in America. It is entering upon its 
adolescence, upon a period of vigor- 
ous, lusty youth. Already in many 
lands some very distinguished person- 
alities have emerged from the move- 
ment—outstanding educators, preach- 
ers, soldiers, statesmen. 

The influence of the Protestant com- 
munity in those countries is far out of 
proportion to its numerical size. The 
outstanding film of Argentine produc- 
tion and the one that proved most 
popular in the year 1950 in Buenos 
Aires, was the life story of a remark- 
able English Missionary, William 
Morris. 

Morris was an Anglican Clergyman, 
who during forty years’ residence in 
Buenos Aires had educated, in a 
Christian atmosphere, a hundred and 
fifty thousand Argentine boys and 
gitls of the underprivileged class. 
When he died, the country’s greatest 
newspapers, La Prenza and La Nacion 
of Buenos Aires, told their readers that 
the Argentine Saint had passed away. 
The film that enshrines the memory 
of William Morris bears the signifi- 
cant title, ““When the Roll is Called 
up Yonder’; that was the favorite 
hymn of the boys and girls in the 
Morris Schools. This great and 
gracious soul and the work he accom- 
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plished will belong forever to the 
spiritual tradition of Argentina. 

Much of the church work in Latin 
America is self-supporting and self- 
governing. However, some congrega- 
tions are poor and needy. Others are 
entering gradually into the practice of 
Christian stewardship. The greatest 
hope of the Churches in Latin Ameri- 
ca today is found in the young people. 
Protestantism is recognized everywhere 
in Spanish America, as the cradle of 
a growing youth with an abundant 
power. We have every reason to be 
proud of the Protestant movement in 
Latin America. But these churches are 
still young, and are just beginning to 
stand on their own feet. We must 
stand by them with our prayers, sym- 
pathy and our financial help. 

The most urgent and necessary thing 
is to enlarge and improve the theologi- 
cal institutions already in existence in 
Latin America. The Protestant work in 
our countries has extended so far that 
there are not enough trained leaders 
to care for it properly. The problem 
is not only that of securing young 
people for the ministry and other 
kinds of Christian work, but it also 
involves the support of the theological 
institutions neded to train our workers, 
both clergy and lay leaders. 

The other great task of the Protest- 
ant Church in Latin America in my 
opinion is the production and distri- 
bution of Christian literature. We need 
to permeate the thought of Latin 
America with Christian ideas and 
ideals. Much has been done in this 
field in the last fifteen or twenty years, 
mainly through the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America. But there 
is much to be done yet and more lib- 
eral contributions would not only 
cause a larger production, but could 
offer a larger range of subjects, titles 
and authors. 

A third field in which help is great- 
ly needed is in radio broadcasting, 


social service and student hostels. Here 
we lack manpower and material means. 
On our mission fields we need the 
men who would be of most service 
and success in the homeland. At home 
they might enjoy better facilities and 
larger compensations but not richer 
opportunities to give generously of 
their love, their knowledge and their 
talents in places where they are greatly 
needed. 


THE LATIN AMERICA Confer- 
ence held in Buenos Aires in 1949 
had the following to say about mis- 
sionaries: ‘“We suggest the possibility 
and convenience of sending mission- 
aries of more than one nationality.” 
Missionaries should not be mainly of 
American nationality, even if they go 
from the United States. We should dis- 
cover and train a group of missionar- 
ies including men and women from 
every part of the world, so as not to 
give the impression that the missionary 
effort is centered in just one national- 
ity. Why could not the board of mis- 
sions train and send young men and 
women from Brazil to be missionaries 
in Bolivia—or Cubans to be missionar- 
ies in Venezuela—or Puerto Ricans to 
be missionaries in Chile? Some day 
we shall have to try it out and see what 
the result may be. After all, the 
Christian mission is ecumenical. 


Certainly, when we consider the 
progress of Non-Roman Christianity 
in Latin America, we realize that the 
Living God is at work in the world 
today. As a result the Church of the 
Living God is moving forward, like a 
mighty army, marching on and on, 
with devotion and consecration, pro- 
claiming everywhere the Gospel of the 
Crucified and Risen Lord. This is the 
only hope for Latin America and for 
the World. 


—Dr. ALFONSO RopRIGUEZ HIDALGO 
Seminario Evangelico de Teologia 
Matanzas, Cuba 
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One Mission, One Church 


By J. E. LEsstize NEwBIGIN 
“I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to Myself.” 


OUR FIRST and deepest feeling 
this evening is one of joy and grati- 
tude, joy in greeting one another as 
fellow-members in one reunited fel- 
lowship, and gratitude to God who has 
brought us to this hour. We look at 
one another today with new eyes be- 
cause we are related to each other now 
no longer as merely friendly strangers, 
but as fellow members in the one 
family. Thanks be to God for His 
great goodness. 

But in this service of worship we 
do not look primarily at one another: 
we look to God. We look above all to 
Him who promised that being lifted 
up from the earth He would draw all 
men to Himself, and who has fulfilled 
a part of that promise by drawing us 
together today. We look to that Cross 
which is the true centre of human 
history, the true focal point at which 
the scattered fragments of humanity 
can be made one. On this day when 
we who are divided are made one, we 
look to Him who is the source of our 
at-one-ment. 

What is it that we are doing here 
today? Is it merely the merger of two 
large organizations to make a larger 
one? If it were so, it would hardly 
be the occasion for a service of thanks- 
giving. We are living in an age when 
the developments of technology are 


(Jobn 12:32) 


driving us all the time towards larger 
and larger groupings. If the movement 
towards Christian unity were the ec- 
clesiastical expression of this general 
trend, then we should have to say that 
it was only another illustration of the 
fact that the world—like the flesh and 
the devil—is always liable to make in- 
roads into the Church. There are those 
who do so interpret it, and if they 
were right in their interpretation they 
would certainly be justified in op- 
posing the movement with all their 
strength. 

We here are convinced that this is 
a wrong interpretation. Or are we? Let 
us search our hearts. Let us be sure— 
at least in this hour—that our deepest 
motive is an honest intention to be 
obedient to our Lord’s will, to put 
away those things which hide from 
the world the sufficiency of Christ's 
atonement. Let us leave every lesser 
ground upon which unity might be 
commended, and let us seek now only 
that our crucified and risen Lord may 
see of the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied. 

I 

IF WE PUT the question that way, 
can we face it? What are we doing 
here? I ask that question again. We 
are not creating a unity. The unity in 
which we are interested is a unity 


THE RT. REV. J. E. LESSLIE NEWBIGIN is Bishop of the Diocese 
of Madura and Ramnud of the Church of South India. These words 
were addressed originally to the Uniting General Synod of the United 
Church of Christ last June, on which occasion organic unity was 


achieved between the Congregational-Christian and Evangelical and 
Reformed Churches. The address is reprinted by permission of the 
Co-Presidents of the United Church of Christ. 
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which Christ has given us by His 
atoning death, the unity created by our 
common sharing in the Holy Spirit, 
the unity of fellow members in the 
body of Christ, the unity of the family 
of God reconciled to one another be- 
cause reconciled to the Father through 
Christ. This unity was and is a reality 
even when we were divided. It is the 
God-given pre-supposition of all our 
work and prayer directed towards 
Christian unity. Insofar as we have 
been divided we have allowed our 
Church life to be in contradiction of 
its own fundamental nature. We have 
publicly denied what we are. Our act 
of union is therefore first an act of 
penitence, the putting out of our lives 
of something which was in contradic- 
tion of the grace of God by which 
alone we live. 

Does that statement arouse some in- 
dignation? Does someone perhaps 
say: “What? Are you asking me to 
repent of being a Congregationalist ? 
of being Evangelical and Reformed? 
Are you asking me to treat as some- 
thing to be repented of that which has 
in fact been the means by which I was 
born and nurtured as a Christian, that 
which is the visible form of all that is 
precious in my life?’ I do not think I 
would be honestly handling the Word 
of God if I tried to evade the question. 
It seems to me to be the very nub of 
what is involved in the union of 
Churches. Our separate Churches, their 
beloved and hallowed traditions of de- 
votion and practice, are the visible 
means by which we have known 
Christ, been nourished in Him, been 
united in Him. There is, there ought 
to be, nothing on earth more precious 
to us. And yet it is these same tradi- 
tions in their separateness, in their 
mutual exculsiveness, in their excessive 
hallowing of separate traditions, and 
in their corporate pride—it is these in 
their separateness which hide from the 


world the all-sufficiency of the Cross. 
“I, when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men to Myself.” 
The Church is intended to be such 
that it is simply the visible form of 
that divine gathering together, such 
that men see in it simply Christ gather- 
ing together the scattered and divided 
children of God and making them one 
household, such that all men of every 
kind and class, of every race and na- 
tion, may say “This is home. This is 
my Father’s house from which in my 
sin I strayed and to which in His love 
He has brought me back.” The tradi- 
tions of Christian faith and life which 
have been handed down to us are the 
most precious things we have on earth. 
We have no right to barter them for 
anything on earth, certainly not for 
the sake of creating a larger and more 
impressive organization. But if our 
crucified and risen Lord calls us to lay 
them at His feet in order that He may 
give us something even fuller, we can- 
not withhold them. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is like a 
merchant in search of fine pearls who, 
on finding one pearl of great value, 
went and sold all that he had and 
bought it.” This is ever the law of 
His Kingdom—the precious surrend- 
ered for the sake of the yet more 
precious, life itself surrendered for the 
sake of eternal life. But a merchant 
must know his pearls. He must know 
the value of what he sells and of what 
he buys. Without that wisdom born of 
long experience, he will but ruin him- 
self and others by his transactions. 
Pearls for pearls, that is the law of 
God’s kingdom, and it demands that 
practical discernment of spiritual 
things which only the Spirit Himself 
can give, and which alone can enable 
us to trust ourselves to His guidance 
when the old familiar patterns have 
to be changed or given up. 

I venture to emphasize this point, 
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that a true union of Churches, while 
it means that we bring into the union 
all that God has given us in our 
separation, also means that we are 
ready to bring all our treasurers to the 
test of His word and Spirit, to sur- 
render if need be many long-cherished 
securities, to venture on new and un- 
trodden paths. And I would add that it 
is precisely at those points where union 
is most costly that it will be most 
fruitful, provided that we do not try 
to evade issues of truth, or to be con- 
tent with mere togetherness, provided, 
that we are really submitting our- 
selves to the searching mercy and judg- 
ment of the Cross. 
II 

FIRST, THEN, our act of union is 
an act of repentance, and second it is 
an act of obedience. Christ died that 
He might reconcile us in one body to 
the Father. He died to take away every 
barrier that separates man from man, 
to destroy the guilt that estranges us 
from one another—as individuals and 
as groups, races, societies. He died, as 
St. Paul says, to reconcile us in the 
body of His flesh through death, in 
other words to create a new humanity 
in which the human race should be 
new-created as God intended it to be 
and intends it to be. Nothing less than 
His death for us can open that pos- 
sibility, but because He has died for us 
nothing less than that possibility is 
open to us. He has created a new tre- 
lationship between all men by His 
death. We cannot deny that relation- 
ship between all men by His death. 
We cannot deny that relationship with- 
out denying Christ. I cannot stand be- 
fore the Cross and accept for myself 
the forgiveness of my sins, and at the 
same time refuse to recognize that the 
man who stands there beside me, how- 
ever great his guilt, has precisely the 
same standing there that I have. The 
atoning death of Christ creates a new 


relationship between all men, and the 
Church is the fruit and the sign and 
the instrument of that new creation. 
The Church is simply humanity re- 
created in Christ, and every division in 
the Church which makes it appear to 
be based upon something else—upon 
some particular ethos or tradition or 
practice—obscures its essential nature 
and hides the Cross from men. Con- 
versely, any act of union which is 
undertaken as a deliberate act of obedi- 
ence, of submission to the atoning love 
of Christ, helps to make the true na- 
ture of the Church more clear, helps to 
bring us nearer to the Cross, helps the 
men and women outside to see in the 
Church their own true home. 


It is, I should think, inevitable that 
as the practical working out of the 
union goes forward, there should de- 
velop here and there points of fric- 
tion, matters of disagreement, matters 
on which strongly held convictions 
differ. It is at such points that the 
most important fruit of union can be 
gathered, provided we clearly recog- 
nize what it is that we are doing now. 
We are not going into this union be- 
cause we want to, because we like each 
other’s company, or because some 
things can be done more easily to- 
gether than apart. We are, I trust, go- 
ing into it as an act of obedience to 
Christ who died to draw all men to 
Himself. And that means that our very 
differences, provided we do not try 
to evade them, will drive us to the 
Cross. The discovery that we have pro- 
foundly different beliefs and practices 
on many matters, differences which 
must be dealt with if we are to be a 
truly united Church (though not neces- 
sarily dealt with in the way of uni- 
formity) will drive us to return again 
and again to the place of atonement, to 
the place where we are made one be- 
cause we afe made nothing. Our char- 
ity will be stretched and exercised. We 
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shall learn more the length and 
breadth and height and depth of the 
love of God. We shall, perhaps un- 
known to ourselves, be compelled by 
the very tensions and problems of 
learning to live together, to share more 
deeply in the all-embracing charity of 
Christ whose arms were stretched out 
between the nails of the Cross to em- 
brace the whole human race, and who 
ever lives to draw all men to Himself. 


Il 

AND THAT brings me to my third 
point. Our coming together is not only 
penitence and obedience. It is also 
witness. It looks forward. “I, when I 
am lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men to Myself.” Our drawing 
together as this infinitesimally small 
section of the human race, is of no 
real significance if it is not in the con- 
text of that all-embracing missionary 
purpose. Our Lord’s prayer for the 
unity of His people is a prayer that 
through their unity the world may 
come to believe in Him as its Saviour. 
Our prayer today must be in tune with 
His. We must pray that through this 
union into which we enter today, 
Christ’s mission in the world may be 
advanced. 

It is important that we should be 
clear about this. Unity is not simply 
for ourselves; it is that the world may 
believe. And this not merely in the 
relatively superficial sense that unifica- 
tion may make possible some more 
efficiency, some better coordination of 
effort, some improved methods. It may 
do so, but it will not necessarily do 
so. Larger organizations are not neces- 
sarily more efficient than smaller ones. 
No, the connection between unity and 
mission is of a more fundamental 
kind. It is the connection which our 
text itself makes clear. The one Christ 
—ctucified, risen, exalted—who draws 
us to Himself, also uses our fellow- 
ship to draw others. We cannot be 


effective instruments of His to draw 
others if we do not allow Him to draw 
us close to Himself and therefore to 
one another. Certainly a mere merger 
of our organizations for purpose of our 
own would not of itself lead us to 
fresh missionary commitment. But if 
our union is a real return in penitence 
and obedience to the Cross, a fresh 
submitting of ourselves and our tradi- 
tions to His judgment and mercy, and 
if it leads us—as it surely must—to a 
fresh experience of the power of His 
atoning love, then we shall go out 
again with fresh assurance to pro- 
claim that power to others. If, through 
our union, our corporate life as 
Churches comes to be a little less the 
expression of particular human ex- 
periences and traditions, and a little 
more the expression of the reconciling 
power of the love of God, if we have 
been truly united by being truly hum- 
bled, then it cannot fail to happen 
that the flame of divine charity will 
burn more brightly in our midst, and 
draw others more urgently to share 
our fellowship. 

The converse also is true: the ab- 
sence of unity is a most powerful deni- 
al of our evangelism. This is often 
forgotten, because evangelism is 
thought of in terms of the aggrandize- 
ment of our various ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, and not in terms of the 
fulfillment of Christ’s promise to draw 
all men to Himself. Sometimes our 
organizations reflect the needs of a past 
age and not those of the men and 
women now living, and therefore our 
evangelism seems to honest men and 
women to be irrelevant to the real - 
issues of the warfare of God’s king- 
dom in the world today. But I think 
the connection between unity and mis- 
sion becomes extremely clear in the 
kind of situation we have in India 
where I have the privilege of working. 
When one stands up in streets of a 
big Hindu city to preach the Gospel, 
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one is confronted by men who are 
the products of a civilization far more 
ancient than ours, and of a religious 
and philosophical system which claims 
to embrace all truth, including the 
truth in Christianity, in one final and 
complete synthesis. To them the 
preaching of the Gospel seems espe- 
cially offensive, because it is the pro- 
clamation of a particular history and 
a particular set of beliefs imported 
from a foreign country and the de- 
mand that these be accepted as the 
final truth. To accept this demand 
means losing everything that a Hindu 
most prizes. As Christ's witnesses in 
India we have to try to show that 
Jesus Christ, though he lived in a for- 
eign country and a distant period of 
history, is yet in truth the centre and 
Lord of all history, that His cross is 
one all-sufficient mercy seat where all 
men’s guilt is taken away and men are 
reconciled in one family to God. But 
when we seek to do so, our Hindu 
friend can at once reply: “That is what 
you say; but you do not believe it. If 
you did believe it, you would not find 
it necessary to live in 250 separate 
denominations with 250 different 
names on your church boards. You 
would not need to say, ‘I am of Paul,’ 
‘Iam of Apollos,’ ‘I am of Calvin,’ 
‘I am of Luther.’ You would be con- 
tent simply to name the name of Christ 
and to live in one household called 
by His name.” 

I do not see how we can evade that 
challenge. It may be more obvious and 
clamant in Hindu India than in the 
conditions of what we used to call 
Christendom. But the fundamental is- 
sues are the same. We cannot at one 
time — when facing outward to the 
world—say “Christ and Christ alone is 
the all-sufficient place of atonement 
for the whole human race;” and then 
—when we face inwards and talk to 
each other—say “It is not enough to 
have Christ; we must have something 
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more to define the terms of our to- 
getherness.”” It is too much to expect 
that the world will not overhear. If 
what we call evangelism is merely our 
effort to get more members for our 
organization, then the question of 
union is irrelevant. But if evangelism 
is holding up Christ before men’s eyes 
so that He may draw all men to Him- 
self, then our disunity is a flagrant 
contradiction of our message. And 
conversely, as I have said, a true, hon- 
est, deep-going, costly union, a union 
which truly brings us together in peni- 
tence and obedience at the foot of the 
Cross, cannot fail to release new re- 
sources of reconciling love to draw 
others into the same reconciled and 
reconciling fellowship. 

I am happy that the Basis of Union 
itself expresses the hope that the pres- 
ent union will open the way to yet 
wider unity, and that the name of the 
new Church is interpreted not merely 
as a statement of what we are but as 
a prophecy of what we hope to be- 
come. Such wider union must also be 
sought with a motive not merely ec- 
clesiastical but also profoundly mis- 
sionary. It must be sought with the 
desire that Christ Himself may be 
lifted up in the nation and in the 
world and may draw all men to Him- 
self. It would be foolish if we did not 
recognize that that may mean profound 
changes in the traditional structures of 
our Churches. None of us can yet see 
what they may be. Like Abraham, we 
go out in faith, not knowing whither 
we go, but believing that God is able 
to guide us. It is sufficient that we put 
ourselves wholly in His hand, that we 
remember always that the Church ex- 
ists not for itself but for Christ and 
the world, and that we seek simply to 
be the sensitive, flexible, and obedient 
agency for Him to use in the fulfill- 
ment of His purpose to draw all men 
to Himself. To Him be all praise and 
all glory, now and forever. Amen. 
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Edhtorial 
One Lord, One People, One Mission 


AS THIS ISSUE, dated at the season of ‘The Epiphany, or the Manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles’ goes into the mails, there is meeting in Ghana, 
West Africa, the Assembly of the International Missionary Council. One of the 
major questions under deliberation there is a plan for full integration of the 
I. M. C. and the World Council of Churches. The primary duty of the Ghana 
meeting is to review the Council’s policies and activities promoting cooperation 
by churches and mission boards in the Christian mission today. 


The World Council of Churches must on its side consider the merger plan 
at its projected Third Assembly, to be held at the end of the year 1960 at the 
University of Ceylon. Recommended as concerns around which the Assembly 
should be planned are the themes: (1) Unity, (2) Mission and evangelism, 
(3) social responsibility and international affairs, and (4) the Lordship 
of Christ. 


Thus for the next three years the attention of Christians over the world will 
perforce be turned to problems of the relation between the Mission of the Church 
and the Unity of the Church. Problems of merging the Councils representing 
these two concerns are no more than symptoms of deeper problems regarding 
the two themes as the meaning of each bears upon that of the other. 


Several articles in this issue of the Review deal with facets of these prob- 
lems: mission and unity, unity in mission, mission in unity. There are several 
possible approaches to the meaning of these obviously related matters, and the 
approach one chooses largely determines the whole issue. 


I 


FROM THE STANDPOINT of the World Council of Churches it has 
been said that merger with the I. M. C. would mean accepting ‘‘a responsibility 
for supporting the churches in their missionary task such as we have already 
accepted for other aspects of their total task.” This sort of approach assumes 
that the churches have certain various jobs to do which can be achieved better 
in concert than in separation. The ‘‘missionary task” is one of them, at present 
achieved largely in separation, to be achieved perhaps more fully in the future 
together. Here the separateness of churches is given, and the reason for setting 
aside that separateness in whatever endeavor is utilitarian. 


From a missionary standpoint it has been argued often that success in 
converting people now untouched by Christianity demands a single missionary 
witness, thus there should be only one missionary agency at work in any one 
time and place. In an article in this issue Mr. Morehouse observes as a danger 
the greater attention paid to their similarities than to their differences among 
Christians who represent a distinct minority in their countries. Thus for the 
sake of expanding their ranks and of getting rid of barriers to their work, they 
unite so their missionary work may be effective. Here again the separateness 
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of the churches is assumed. But unlike the first view, missionary work is seen 
as primary. It is such an important task that points of disunity which otherwise 
might be justified are overcome. 


In one case the values of uniting the disunited churches are made to prevail 
in missionary work. In the other case, the values of missionary work are made 
to prevail over the disunity of the churches. In neither case is sufficient heed 
given to the promise of the Lord which serves as the text for Bishop Newbigin’s 
sermon printed in these pages: “I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men to Myself.” (John 12:32) 


II 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE CASE by the above alternatives shows 
little improvement over the practice of the noted Thomas Hobson, the XVII 
Century Cambridge keeper of a livery stable who allowed his patrons to choose 
the horse nearest the door! Whether the horse named Mission is ridden by 
Unity, or the horse named Unity is ridden by Mission is at bottom a Hobson’s 
choice. For in each case the Mission of the Church and the Unity of the 
Church are held distinct, one ruling the other. The pressing business of our 
generation is precisely to hold them together as one matter of being drawn to 
the uplifted Christ—to hold them together as one in theory and in practice. 


For ‘‘the search for ways of making manifest the unity of the People of 
God” indeed belongs “‘to the very life and mission of every part of the 
Church.”” So stated the delegates to the North American Faith and Order 
Conference at Oberlin, Ohio, last summer in A Message to the Churches. A 
single Lord rules a single People and gives them a single Mission. The single 
Lord, Jesus of Nazareth Who is the Christ of God. The single people, The 
Church—His Church not ours—called out from all nations of men into gladness 
for the redemption wrought by Him for the world. The single Mission, to 
make known to all people in every generation that same redemption that they 
too may be glad. 


To court any other Lord—nation, race, class—is to forfeit membership in 
the People and to default the Mission. To break the unity of the People— 
into denominations, sects, communions—is to depart thanklessly from the Lord 
and to lose His Mission. To cherish some other Mission—to friends, allies, near 
neighbors—is to revolt against the one People and to enthrone some other lord. 


The life and thought of sinfully fragmentized churches in a day of cosmic 
perplexities cannot be s#mple. Nevertheless the issue is single: One Lord, of 


Church Unity 


GRANT, we beseech thee, merciful God, that thy Church, being 
gathered together in unity by thy Holy Spirit, may manifest thy 
power among all peoples, to the glory of thy Name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the same 
Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 

—BooK OF COMMON PRAYER 
Collect for Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 
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One People, with One Mission. No human striving can make it so, for it 
already is so by His striving. The existence of “One World” does indeed make 
the truth of One Lord, One People, One Mission a burning, searing truth on 
the consciences of all who call upon the Lord, claim to be of the People, try to 
live out the Mission. To have thought that it might be otherwise (several 
peoples or several missions) was not only folly but sin, too. “Wising up” 
is no substitute for repenting—contritely, abjectly. “The dearest idol I have 
known” is fairly apparent in our day and we hardly need sing, ““Whate’er 
that idol be.” Nevertheless He is needed to “Help me to tear it from Thy 
throne, And worship only Thee.” 


Yet the truth of one Lord, one People, one Mission—as a single truth 
—makes the awful perplexity of one world tolerable, for it is a perplexity 
already ultimately healed by that single truth. The newspapers read differently 


now: “The Russians .. . (for whom Jesus died and rose again) ...’ “The 
Indonesians . . . (among whom are my brethren of the People)...” “The 
Chinese .. . (from whom and to whom come and go my fellows in Mission) 


...’ “The Pope... (my brother in Christ whether he knows it or not)...” 
“The Church of South India... (the People there to whom I belong here) 
; ” The perplexities are still present, but as overcome; they do not cast 
down into despair! 


II 


DURING THE SECOND WEEK after the Epiphany, January 18 to 25, 
Christians the world over will join in the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. 
Set in the midst of the great missionary season of the liturgical year and 
culminating on the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, these supplications will 
spring out of a rich sense of the one Lord whose manifestation to the world 
is at this time celebrated. They will arise from one People, gathered in prayer 
through Him who died and rose that they might be one with the Father and 
with one another. Surely that prayer will lead to a renewed sense of the one 
Mission by which one People show forth the Lordship of the one Christ till 
He come. 


A. Report From The Executive Secretary 


THE FOLLOWING is a summary 1250. Of this total one thousand are 
of my report to the annual meeting paying members. Complimentary mem- 
of the Society held in Washington on  berships are given to all missionaries 
November 22, 1957. It is presented under National Council appointment 
here for the benefit of all O.M.S. and to a few othets. 
members. Our experience shows that slightly 

Internally, the Society's position has more than half our members are cur- 
become much more secure during the rently renewing their memberships. 
past year. 360 members were added to This low percentage is a result of the 
the rolls between January and No- fact that many people were placed on 
vember, making a total membership of the rolls in the early days of O.MS. 
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without their consent (or their con- 
tribution). As the ‘‘dead wood’ is 
eliminated we shall have a better idea 
of what our true strength is. The fact 
remains that we still need 3000 active 
members to carry the program of the 
Society unassisted by large gifts. This 
is our basic goal. We are using various 
devices to attract new members, but 
the most effective means is still vir- 
tually untapped—the zealous presenta- 
tion of our story by those already con- 
vinced. Here is something you can do. 


The Society’s financial condition in 
1957 was sound. We owe a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to the Hon. Francis 
B. Sayre, Sr., chairman of the finance 
committee, whose untiring and skill- 
ful efforts enabled us to raise more 
than $10,000 in special gifts. Others 
who were very helpful in raising funds 
were Bishops Burrill, Gibson and 
Hines and Dean Sayre, not to mention 
the dozens of laymen who gave so 
generously. It is encouraging that while 
only twenty-five per cent of our budget 
came from regular memberships in 
1957, we expect nearly forty per cent 
from that source in 1958. 


We were greatly saddened by the 
loss of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Sullivan 
who were aboard the plane which 
crashed in November between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. Bess Sulli- 
van had served as secretary of O.M.S. 
since its founding and had been nomi- 
nated for another term when news of 
her tragic death reached us. Mrs. Ran- 
dal M. Robertson of Arlington, Va., 
has been elected to fill the post. 


During the year we had two changes 
in the treasurership. The Rev. William 
Beal who had served long and well, 
asked to be relieved. To replace him 
we were fortunate enough to discover 
Mr. Richard Feller, assistant business 
manager of Washington Cathedral, 
who did an excellent job of revising 
our books. When Mr. Feller had to 
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resign because of new professional re- 
sponsibilities, we secured the services 
of Maj. Gen. C. G. Helmick (U.S.A. 
Ret.) who has now taken enthusiastic 
and efficient command of the treasury. 
The Society is grateful to all these men 
for their great interest and investment 
of time. 
We hee 

THE EXTERNAL affairs of the 
Society can be divided into three cate- 
goties: communication, personaliza- 
tion, and exploration. 


In the area of communication out 
best contribution through the printed 
word continues to be the Review. Its 
contents and wise editing need no 
eulogy from me. The excellence of 
this journal speaks from its own pages. 
We ought, however, to be investi- 
gating ways of widening its impact. 
Urging the use of reprints in diocesan 
magazines may be one way of doing 
this. 

The OMSenger, my newsletter, has 
made its appearance monthly between 
issues of the Review. It is a less formal 
attempt to share missionary news, to 
exchange practical ideas and sugges- 
tions for bringing the Mission closer 
to home, and to communicate infor- 
mation about the Society itself. 


Canon Max Warren’s C.M.S. News- 
Letter from England continues to be 
sent automatically to all members. 
Many have said that this weighty 
paper alone is worth the price of 
O.M.S. membership. 


Certainly the lines of communica- 
tions have been opened greatly by my 
travels. In the first eleven months of 
1957 I traveled 14,000 miles in be- 
half of the Society and the Church’s 
Mission. All of this was east of the 
Mississippi River (Minneapolis ex- 
cepted!). I have given more than 75 
formal talks, sermons and addresses in 
addition to numerous conversations 
and consultations. Everywhere I go I 
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meet a restlessness concerning our Mis- 
sion and a deep desire to find a source 
of new life for our missionary out- 
reach. Many are looking to O.MS. 
for stimulation and leadership. 


We have continued to urge the 
hearing of missionaries in the Church 
at home, but this causes more prob- 
lems than it solves. There are simply 
not enough missionaries on furlough 
to fill the requests for talks alone. 
Doesn’t this indicate a need for ex- 
amining other resources: retired mis- 
sionaries, ex-missionaries, well-traveled 
laymen, etc. ? 

There is widespread belief that much 
of our lost enthusiasm could be te- 
covered through personalization of the 
Mission. The Society has been en- 
couraging new thought and experi- 
mentation in this regard, and as a 
result numerous parishes and several 
dioceses have engaged in “companion 
relationships’ with missionaries of 
missions overseas. We are continually 
discovering that much more personali- 
zation is going on than receives notice 
in the Church. The need is being met 
almost spontaneously. 


An upshot of the desire for personal 
relationship is, of course, the paying of 
wider attention to the Special Projects 
Program of the Overseas Department 
of the Church. How active this pro- 
gram is we do not know, but our office 
is constantly getting requests for in- 
formation, and we do urge the adop- 
tion of these projects. 


A great contribution to mutual un- 
derstanding in our missionary enter- 
prise can be made by building friend- 
ships between foreign students in 
America and our own church people. 
We have been alerting our members 
to the possibilities of this resource, 
and again more is being done than 
we know. 

Exploration has been begun in sev- 
eral areas. Our most noteworthy plans 
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are for a conference on the “Theology 
of Missions’’ to be held at the College 
of Preachers, Washington, just prior 
to General Convention. Canon Max 
Warren will be the leader. The par- 
ticipants will represent a cross-section 
of the Church: laymen, bishops, theo- 
logians, parish priests, missionaries. It 
is hoped that as a result of this con- 
ference a series of similar regional 
conferences can be held in 1959. 


For a long time the need has been 
expressed for an exploratory confer- 
ence to probe the potential missionary 
usefulness of laymen who live, work 
and travel abroad. Offers of encourage- 
ment and help have come from several 
quarters and concrete ideas are emerg- 
ing. We may well need several separate 
consultations in various fields: mili- 
tary, government, business. 


Likewise we are planning to delve 
into the problem of improving the 
quality and quantity of missionary lit- 
erature and study material. The people 
at Forward Movement Publications are 
deeply interested in this. We shall be 
engaged in conversations with them 
and others on the possibilities of 
wider, more effective use of the printed 
word in service of the Mission. 


A final word must be said about the 
formation of local O.M.S. groups. 
There has been less outward progress 
here than we expected a year ago. Only 
two places have taken concrete action 
of any kind—Houston and Chicago. 
However, there has been much ferment 
elsewhere, and many of the things be- 
ing done and thoughts being ham- 
mered out are the direct result of the 
activity of O.M.S. people. We need 
always caution ourselves that it is not 
important how much is done in the 
name of the Society. Our only con- 
cern is that that Church be thinking, 
praying, acting. If we can help, that 
is good. 

—THEODORE EASTMAN 
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Matthew 24:14 and the Mission 


By FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 


“And this gospel of the kingdom 
will be preached throughout the 
whole world as a testimony to the 
nations; and then will the end come.” 

These words clearly refer to a mis- 
sion to the Gentiles which is to 
precede the consummation of God’s 
purposes in history. Two difficult 
questions confront us from the out- 
set. First, are they authentic words of 
Jesus? Second, what are the meaning 
and significance of the saying for the 
Church ? 

I 

THE WEIGHT of critical scholar- 
ship is against the authenticity of this 
saying. Two major lines of argument 
are followed. In the first place, it is 
found in a section whose authenticity 
has been subject to as much inconclu- 
sive controversy as any other gospel 
passage. Scholars today are more in- 
clined than formerly to salvage au- 
thentic materials from the “Little 
Apocalypse” in Mark (ch.13) and 
its parallels in Matthew and Luke. 
Nevertheless, the very presence of a 
saying in this passage is enough to 
raise the question of authenticity in 
the mind of any cautious scholar. To 
deal adequately with the problem of 
authenticity would involve lengthy 


literary and historical criticism of the 
entire chapter. It is not expedient that 
we should pursue this course. Further- 
more, the second line of argument 


should be followed with care. 
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against authenticity is more convincing 
and can be presented more concisely. 
The saying is inconsistent with others 
whose authenticity seems to be gener- 
ally acknowledged. 

From even a cursory reading of the 
Gospels one derives the impression 
that Jesus’ mission was directed pri- 
marily to the Jews. While there may 
be reason for debate regarding the re- 
construction of such stories as the 
Syrophoenician Woman and the Cen- 
turion’s Servant, most scholars would 
contend that these and other stories 
indicate that Jesus’ relations with Gen- 
tiles, while not unnatural, were un- 
usual and unexpected. Not only do we 
have these general impressions deriv- 
ing from indirect testimony; at several 
points Jesus is explicit. Matthew re- 
cords that Jesus said to the Syrophoeni- 
cian Woman: “I was sent only to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
(15:24). Mark does not have the say- 
ing. While it would be possible to 
build a strong case for deliberate omis- 
sion on Mark’s part, an equally strong 
argument can be made for its secondary 
nature. If secondary, it would almost 
certainly have to be understood in the 
light of Matt. 10:5-6: “Go nowhere 
among the Gentiles, and enter no town 
of the Samaritans, but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
Matt. 10:23 would be in the same 
category: ‘For truly, I say to you, you 
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will not have gone through all the 
towns of Israel, before the Son of 
Man comes.” These sayings and the 
general direction of the ministry as 
portrayed in the Gospels provide al- 
most insuperable barriers to the au- 
thenticity of Matthew 24:14. 

Two other matters must be men- 
tioned. In the first place, it seems a 
reasonable deduction from the Synop- 
tics that at some time in his ministry 
Jesus made trips beyond the borders of 
Galilee. Mark (7:24ff.) and Matthew 
(15:21) record a journey to Tyre and 
Sidon, Mark a visit to Bethsaida 
(8:22) and all the Synoptics a trip to 
the regions of Caesarea-Philippi (Matt. 
£G3fts ME 8:27.43 Lk. 9.1888); 
On occasion it has been contended 
that these represent a specific effort on 
the part of Jesus to carry on a mission 
to the Gentile. But the argument has 
never been convincing. The traditional 
view that Jesus left Galilee to avoid 
conflict with the political powers is 
still persuasive. More recent emphasis 
on the possibility of a mission to the 
Jewish populations in non-Jewish ter- 
ritory seems plausible. The same could 
be said for the argument that the mis- 
sion of the disciples followed by the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, created 
such a stir among the people (John 
says that they wanted to make him 
king—6:15) that Jesus felt it neces- 
saty to withdraw from Galilee. These 
arguments in one combination or an- 
other more adequately deal with the 
problems than does any theory of a 
Gentile mission. 

A second possible explanation must 
be discussed. It might be argued that 
while Jesus originally intended that 
his mission was to the Jews, in the 
end he changed and commanded his 
disciples to turn their attention to the 
Gentiles. This is not impossible. It is, 
however, something of a tour de force. 
In a real sense it represents a repudi- 
ation of his mission which was con- 
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ceived and executed within the com- 
munity of Israel. More important, it 
implies a conscious rejection of Israel 
if his turning to the Gentile mission 
resulted from disillusionment over the 
failure of the Jews to respond. How- 
ever, it is impossible to demonstrate 
convincingly Jesus’ rejection of the 
Jews on the basis of the Synoptic 
records. The portrait is of a man who 
to the end through proclamation, pre- 
cept, denunciation, wonder - works, 
death sought acceptance among his 
people, the Jews. He died trusting in 
God and in a handful of Jewish disci- 
ples whom he had gathered about him. 

One final argument against the 
authenticity of Matt. 24:14 must be 
mentioned. It is almost inconceivable 
that such an intense struggle over the 
Gentile mission could have arisen in 
the early church if such a saying of 
Jesus existed from the beginning. The 
battle began, continued and ended as 
if there were no such word from the 
Lord. Such a word would have been 
an invincible weapon against those 
who tended toward legalism and liter- 
alism. 

II 

HAVING TAKEN such a position 
regarding the authenticity of the say- 
ing we are left with certain questions. 
Is the saying a complete fabrication 
of the early Church? Is it in contradic- 
tion to the purpose and intention of 
Jesus? How could such a saying ever 
come into being? Could it be attribu- 
ted to Jesus? If it does not possess the 
authority of an authentic word, what 
authority does it have? What was its 
meaning for Matthew? What is its 
meaning for the Church today? 

It would be misleading to suppose 
that, having questioned the authentici- 
ty of the saying, we thereby establish 
some final and necessary disjunction 
between the historic mission and mes- 
sage of Jesus and the saying. When 
we have said that Jesus’ earthly mis- 
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sion and the mission of his disciples 
was directed primarily toward Israel 
the last word has not been spoken. 
There is still a great deal to be said 
regarding Jesus’ attitude toward the 
Gentiles. What can be said is both 
helpful and necessary for dealing with 
the above questions. 

In his ministry Jesus frequently con- 
fronted non-Jews. That there were 
non-Jews among the publicans and 
sinners with whom he mingled is pos- 
sible. Stories such as those of the 
Syrophoenician Woman and the Cen- 
turion’s Servant specifically treat with 
such encounters. At the level of the 
personal encounter the Gospels point 
to the fact that Jesus did not turn 
away non-Jews but rather received 
those who in trust and confidence came 
to him. The love which he expressed 
so profoundly in his life and his belief 
in the omnipresent graciousness of 
God could not help leading him to an 
appreciation of the importance of his 
mission for the Gentiles. 

It has been pointed out that we have 
what appears to be a contradiction or 
an inconsistency in Jesus’ mission. The 
particularistic mission to the Jews 
stands in juxtaposition to a manifest 
tendency in keeping with his teaching 
of the universatility of God’s love to 
receive rather than turn aside Gentiles 
who came to him. 

At other points in his teaching Jesus 
has commendatory words for the Gen- 
tiles. At the judgment when all the 
nations are gathered together and the 
goats and sheep are separated there are 
to be Gentiles among the sheep (Matt. 
25:32). As over against his own gen- 
eration of Jews who seek signs the 
people of Nineveh and the ‘‘Queen of 
the South” will arise in condemnation 
(Matt. 12:38ff.; Lk. 11:29ff.). It is 
to be better for Tyre and Sidon in the 
day of judgment than for the Jewish 
cities of Chorazin, Bethsaida and Ca- 
pernaum (Matt.11:20ff.; Lk.10:13ff). 
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In a very harsh word to the Jews, 
Jesus is reported by Luke to have 
described the final judgment: ‘“There 
you will weep and gnash your teeth, 
when you see Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets in the king- 
dom of God and you yourselves thrust 
out. And men will come from east and 
west, and from north and south, and 
sit at table in the kingdom of God.” 
(13:28ff.; compare Matt.8:11 ff. where 
context and time in ministry seem less 
likely). 

According to these words Jesus an- 
ticipated a time when the Gentiles 
would come into the kingdom. The 
contexts imply that it is the period of 
the final judgment. Not only Israel, 
but the whole world is brought into 
the sphere of final judgment at the 
consummation of the kingdom. 

A coming of the Gentiles was the 
expectation of many prophets and later 
Judaism. It is to be found notably in 
Isaiah who expects “many people” to 
come to Zion in the last days (2:2ff.); 
where the Lord will make a feast 
(25:6); the Gentiles will come in 
search of an “ensign,” the root of 
Jesse (11:9ff.). Jeremiah likewise re- 
fers to the coming of the nations to 
God’s holy mount (3.17). The pil- 
grimage of the Gentiles motif reaches 
its climax in Second Isaiah (40:20-25; 
49:6), especially chapter 50 where the 
Gentile nations come bearing all their 
wealth to Zion. It is found frequently 
in the intertestamental literature. This 
expectation is a source of illumination 
as we seek to interpret Jesus’ refer- 
ences to the Gentiles in relation to the 
kingdom. In another image Jesus re- 
fers to the coming judgment as the 
time when the Son of Man will appear 
in all his glory accompanied by the 
angels and all the nations will be 
gathered together before him (Matt. 
25392H:): 

Let us recapitulate. Jesus conceived 
of his mission as primarily to Israel. 
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While he did not turn away the Gen- 
tiles who showed unusual trust in him 
he did not go out of his way to con- 
front them. He likewise sent his disci- 
ples only to Israel. Nevertheless, in 
keeping with ancient prophetic expec- 
tation he anticipated a time when the 
nations would be brought to God’s 
holy hill. This expectation Jesus spoke 
of in relation to the final judgment, 
the consummation of the kingdom, and 
the coming of the Son of Man in 
glory. In so far as Jesus conceived of 
his mission to Israel as the necessary 
preliminary to the coming of the Son 
of Man in glory and judgment and 
thus the coming of the Gentiles, he saw 
his mission as relevant to the coming 
of the Gentiles. On the basis of the 
Synoptic accounts it appears that the 
“times of the Gentiles” were still in 
the hands of God and the act that 
would bring them to fulfilment had 
not come to pass. He saw his mission 
as inextricably related to that act, we 
might even say part of that act, but 
not yet the act. When Jesus went to 
the cross the “‘times of the Gentiles” 
were still in the hands of God. 

Now let us turn to Matt. 24:14 once 
more: “And this gospel of the king- 
dom will be preached throughout the 
whole world as a testimony to the 
nations; and then will the end come.” 
This passage clearly refers to a mis- 
sion to the Gentiles after which the 
end will come. It presupposes that in 
some sense the time has arrived when 
God has acted to bring the nations to 
his holy hill. In terms of Jewish ex- 
pectation it presupposes a mighty act 
of God initiating the final judgment 
and the coming of the kingdom in 
power. Now if the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ are deemed to 
be that act then the mission to the 
Gentiles is inescapable. It is God’s 
act. However, if the death and resur- 
rection do not in some sense inaugu- 
rate God’s final act then the mission 
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to the Gentiles is both untimely and 
presumptuous. Leaving aside the psy- 
chological problems involved, it was 
primarily the Jewish Christians’ in- 
ability to understand the finality of 
God’s action in Christ which made it 
difficult for them to see the relevance 
or necessity of a Gentile mission. The 
final event—the coming of Jesus—was 
still in the future. All the Jewish ex- 
pectations regarding the “coming of 
the Gentiles’ were merely projected 
into that future event when the end 
was to come. 

It is interesting to observe how Mat- 
thew maintains a balance between the 
Jewish expectations with their futur- 
istic tendencies and the Christian con- 
viction that with the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus all hopes and expecta- 
tions were already being fulfilled. The 
very context of 24:14 demonstrates 
this. This is the Matthean version of 
the Synoptic Apocalypse. Careful study 
shows that in it are to be found side 
by side two strands of thought. You 
find one strand consisting of verses 
dealing with the phantasmagoria of 
events surrounding a final day of judg- 
ment (6,7,8,15,21,22,29,30,31). Here 
all the apocalyptic images of. cosmic 
disruptions in that far-off day and the 
signs of its coming are brought forth 
(perhaps some originally related to 
historical events). All of these pas- 
sages refer to a future event that is the 
end. On the other hand, another series 
of verses have reference to the present 
period of history before that end comes 
(5,9,10,11,12,13,14,23,24,25,26,27,34, 
35,36). These passages stress the dan- 
ger of false leaders, the terrible hard- 
ships of discipleship, the unexpected 
advent of the Son of Man (there will 
be no signs), the necessity of remain- 
ing faithful to the end and the procla- 
mation of the gospel to all the nations. 
Here are two versions of the end-time. 
One is portrayed in apocalyptic imag- 
ety, the other in terms of the procla- 
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mation of the gospel of the kingdom in 
all the world and the inescapable suf- 
fering of all those who persevere in 
its proclamation. In so far as Jewish 
future expectations have been trans- 
cended the testimony to the nations is 
the sure sign of God's final action; 
this testimony is dependent upon the 
crucifixion-resurrection event. To the 
extent that future hope points to the 
transcendent God who is never known 
fully in any present moment as he one 
day will be known, the apocalyptic 
imagery both conceals and reveals the 
truth of that final act. In the 24th 
chapter of Matthew the two stand in 
juxtaposition. As a matter of fact in 
24:14 itself the two views occur. For 
the final phrase ‘‘and then will the 
end come’’ looks to the future while 
that which precedes presupposes the 
historical manifestation of the final act 
of God. The phrase, ‘this gospel of 
the kingdom,” in Matthew's mind ob- 
viously refers to the gospel of the 
cross and the risen Lord. 

It is an interesting fact that the note 
of future expectation culminating in 
24:14 is in many points almost identi- 
cal in outline with the commission of 
Jesus to the disciples in Matt. chapter 
10. The same thing could be said of 
the parallel sections of Mark. An in- 
teresting insertion is made by Matthew 
in ch.10. The phrase, ‘‘He that endures 
to the end shall be saved” is found 
both in ch. 24 and ch. 10 of Matthew. 
In Mark the phrase occurs only in ch. 
13. This twofold occurrence would 
seem to substantiate further that Mat- 
thew conceived of the mission of the 
disciples as somehow already partici- 
pation in the final event. For even 
though the saying is genuine and was 


uttered by Jesus toward the end of 
his ministry, the fact that Matthew 
reads it back into the instructions to 
the disciples reveals his own under- 
standing that in the mission of the 
disciples to the world God is accom- 
plishing His final purposes. There is 
no hint in Matthew that he expects the 
whole world to be converted. Nor does 
he suggest any set number to be con- 
verted before the end comes. The suc- 
cess of the preaching is not discussed 
—perhaps it is irrelevant. He only 
states that when the gospel has been 
proclaimed to all nations the end will 
come. There is more than a suggestion 
that opposition will continue, if not 
increase, to the end. 

We return to the question on the 
authenticity of 24:14. We have seen 
that it is improbable that they are the 
words of the historic Jesus. They are 
not alien to his ultimate expectation if 
it is true that he looked forward to 
God’s bringing the Gentiles to the 
kingdom through some mighty and 
final act. Their ultimate authenticity 
and authority depends upon one truth: 
that in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ God’s final judgment and 
redemption is somehow already being 
revealed and effected. This truth is de- 
rived, however, not from some word 
of the historic Jesus but is a revelation 
of God to faith. The mission to the 
nations is God’s own mighty act testi- 
fied to by the proclamation of the 
gospel through men of faith who find 
themselves caught in its power. The 
“times of the Gentiles” is the last time 
of God’s grace in which he reveals to 
all men his mighty redemption through 
the proclamation of the gospel of the 
Kingdom. 


China Missions and Formosa 


IT HAS been almost two years since 
Bishop Kennedy talked to me about 
the possibility of coming to Taiwan to 


take responsibility as priest-in-charge 
of the Taiwan (Formosa) Sheng Kung 
Hui (The Episcopal Church in Tai- 
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wan). Two months later I was on my 
way armed with a “kindergarten” 
knowledge of spoken Chinese, some 
tape recordings of the Prayer Book 
services in Mandarin, memories of a 
three-year teaching experience in China 
broken by frequent treks with refugee 
schools during the late *30’s, and a 
will to tackle this new and important 
work on the outer edge of the Ameri- 
can Far East defense line. 


The Taiwan Sheng Kung Hui is 
composed of a nucleus of Chinese 
Sheng Kung Hui members who left 
the mainland as a result of the Com- 
munist takeover and others who have 
found their church home with us. Be- 
fore a group of our Chinese church 
people in Taipei sent a request to the 
Episcopal Church for assistance they 
decided to adopt the name ‘Taiwan 
Sheng Kung Hui’ so the church here 
would not be confused with the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui now operating 
in Red China. These old members of 
our church recognize that this name is 
a temporary one. The intent of the 
government of Free China is that the 
mainland of China shall not always be 
in Communist slavery. 


A while ago I wrote the editor of 
the OMReview taking exception to cer- 
tain remarks in an article by the Rev. 
Roland Koh in the Whitsunday 1957 
issue. I said that some of his remarks 
give comfort to the Communist cause. 
I also said that I believe other state- 
ments in our Episcopal Church press 
have been of the same nature. One 
such I find in A Calendar of Prayer 
for Missions 1956-57 on page 12. It 
seems to me that the inclusion of China 
and the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
is a departure from a principle used 
throughout the rest of the book. The 
only part of China in which the Epis- 
copal Church has missionaries today is 
not Red China but Formosa. The lat- 
ter is the only “China” recognized by 
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the U. S. today. It is the only place in 
China where our American missionar- 
ies are allowed to live and work. If the 
Calendar is to recognize autonomous 
areas in which the Anglican Church 
operates where there are no Episcopal 
Church missionaries why not recognize 
the Church of England, the Church in 
Wales, and all other provinces and dio- 
ceses of the Anglican Communion? 
In letters I have received from 281 it 
is called to my attention that this Tai- 
wan Sheng Kung Hui—the only church 
we have in China where Americans 
can now serve—is not even a part of 
the Missionary District of Honolulu. 
Yet Formosa is tacked onto Honolulu 
in the Calendar while a special page is 
devoted to the church in Red China. 


Please do not take this to mean that 
we of the Taiwan Sheng Kung Hui do 
not believe in praying for the Angli- 
can Church in Red China and its mem- 
bers. Undoubtedly we pray equally as 
much if not more than the average. 
Within Red China are a multitude of 
wives or husbands, children, relatives, 
former close associates and friends of 
the members who managed to escape. 
Many of our people here have first- 
hand knowledge of the Communist 
terrors within Red China. The Calen- 
dar makes the amazing statement, 
“The Church in China was never more 
alive than it is today.” I assume that 
the author of this sentence is referring 
to the church in Red China and I can 
only wonder by what standard he came 
to this conclusion. 


I shall now confine the rest of my 
comments to the Koh article and shall 
begin by quoting from it: 


The role of the Anglican Church in the 
spread of the Gospel in China is a very 
significant one. In saying this, we want to 
draw attention to the fact that of the many 
denominations in China, the Chinese An- 
glican Church seems to be the only one 
that was allowed to send a representative 
outside China in the person of Bishop 
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Ting, and also the only one to be allowed 
by the Red Gov't to invite Anglicans 
from Hong Kong and later from Aus- 
tralia to visit China. These two facts seem 
to us to indicate the progress of the Angli- 
can Church despite the many difficulties and 
handicaps it has to suffer under a govern- 
ment whose materialistic outlook is op- 
posed to Christianity. Yet, we must admit 
that such contacts have only provided a 
limited interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. Indeed, at these first contacts, cau- 
tion was exercised not to press for free 
exchange of news and ideas, as, on our 
side, we did not and do not wish to em- 
barrass our brethren within. That was both 
prudent and expedient. 


I for one cannot see how the role of 
the Anglican Church in the spread of 
the Gospel in China has anything to 
do with its being the only one of the 
many denominations allowed to send a 
representative outside China and the 
only one to invite delegations from 
outside Red China. Actually these two 
indicate to me what I have known for 
some time, i.e., that the Red leaders 
consider Bishop Ting a “‘safe” man to 
allow abroad. When the church was 
allowed to entertain visitors from 
abroad it became clear that the church 
is also considered ‘‘safe.’’ I cannot see 
how these facts indicate ‘progress’ 
except “progress in hewing to the 
Communist line.’”’ Now if this causes 
embarrassment to “‘our brethren within” 
Red China it is unfortunate. However, 
I believe the other side of the picture 
should have consideration. 


In the Koh article Formosa is listed 
as one of the areas “outside China” 
where Chinese live. Actually Formosa 
has been a part of China for centuries. 
For a space of 45 years it was held by 
Japan but all during the Japanese oc- 
cupation China never relinquished her 
claim. Most of the population is racial- 
ly and linguistically Chinese. Of the 
10 million now living here fewer than 
100,000 are non-Chinese, i.e., abor- 
gines, living for the most part in the 
high mountain areas of the island. 
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Around two million of the Chinese are 
recent arrivals from the China Main- 
land. Our especial responsibility is to 
these two million but others must al- 
ways feel welcome. 


All praise to Koh for the main 
theme of his article ‘that we win these 
people to Christ.” Our present “‘hold- 
ing action” in Formosa is a meager 
effort and reaches only a very few of 
the old Sheng Kung Hui members. 
During the past year we have acquired 
two Chinese deacons and three postu- 
lants-to-be. One of the deacons is about 
to be priested. We have four congrega- 
tions. But what are these among two 
million? Our Lord blessed the loaves 
and fishes and thousands were fed. 
We ask that He bless His priest, the 
deacons, the three postulants-to-be and 
the four congregations. But as we ask 
that blessing it is my hope and prayer 
that we of the Episcopal Church mus- 
ter up more imagination in our plans 
and efforts among the two million 
Chinese recently removed from the 
mainland and now living in Formosa. 
By our presence here we have admit- 
ted and accepted responsibility but so 
far we have done little. 


It seems to me that there have been 
those in responsible positions in our 
Church who have allowed the present 
political situation to limit their vision. 
It is difficult for me to judge this clear- 
ly as I have never sat in the councils 
high in our Church but have only been 
out on the firing line. I can see no 
reason why there should be any politi- 
cal considerations except that we be 
welcome. I believe it has always been 
Episcopal Church policy to go where 
the American flag is welcome—there 
not to serve America but to make 
Christ known. In Formosa today we 
are most welcome and we have a 
grave responsibility. 

—THE REV. JOHN R. CATON 
Missionary to Taiwan 
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The Possibility of Mission 


By PAuL M. VAN BUREN 


THESE WORDS are written with 
those in mind who are already deep- 
ly concerned about the missionary task 
of the Church, but who might tend to 
define this task as a work of correc- 
ting, improving and deepening the 
life of those to whom the Church goes. 
While such a conception of mission is 
fine, as far as it goes, it is open to 
question whether this really does jus- 
tice to the radical character of the 
missionary task, and whether it says 
what has to be said to those within 
the church who doubt the validity of 
that task. As a contribution to 
Christian thinking on this subject, let 
us consider first the task which we call 
mission, and then that which makes 
this task possible. 


The Church does not fave a mis- 
sion; the Church is Mission. The 
Church is Mission because it is the 
Church of Jesus Christ, because it is 
His creation, one might almost say ex 
nibilo, built on men whose human 
faith in him had to be shattered at 
Golgotha, before they could receive 
the faith of Easter. The Church is 
Christ’s creation, and it lives in utter 
dependence on Him, drawing from 
Him the Word of Life, and feeding 
on Him as the Bread of Life. Without 
Him, the Church can do nothing, but 
falls withered to the ground as dead 
leaves cut off from the vine. 


Jesus Christ, however, is God’s eter- 
nal Word of grace addressed to His 
rebellious creature, man. He is God’s 
Word of love spoken to His enemy, 
man. As God’s Word, as His Son, 
Jesus Christ is above all, the One who 
Comes, and He Comes always as He 
whom God has sent. And so His 
people, existing solely in their de- 
pendent relationship to Him, are a 
people sent, a people on the move, a 
people who exist to go tell the world 
of the good news that the world, yes, 
even in its rebellion, still belongs to 
Jesus Christ and that He is even now 
its Lord. The Church exists to go tell 
the world what has happened to the 
world, that it has been changed, that 
a new creation has been begun, and 
that this great change can be known 
proleptically in this present moment, 
even if known only to eyes of faith. 


The Church exists for the sake of 
those not in the Church, even as Christ 
lived and died, not for Himself, but 
for those whose path of destruction 
and death He took. It exists to tell the 
world by word and deed of another 
Way of Life than that which the 
world chases after, and in the midst of 
that same world, to live by the word 
which Christ has brought, but which, 
as far as sight is concerned, is still to 
come. This is the eternal mission, the 
mission of Jesus Christ, His coming 
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from the Father for the sake of the 
world’s redemption and God’s glory. 
And because the Church exists in 
Christ and alone in Him, it is the 
privilege of the Church to be allowed 
to take its small part in this eternal 
going-forth, this eternal being called 
in order to be sent out. 


WHAT MAKES this mission pos- 
sible? Obviously, it is God and He 
alone who makes this mission possible. 
It seems ridiculous even to suggest 
that such an undertaking should have 
any other possibility but God Him- 
self, even if some would look to other 
bases. But starting from our defini- 
tion of the mission, clearly we must 
go on to say that mission, this eternal 
mission exists not only because God 
exists from all eternity as Father and 
as Son, and so as sender and sent, but 
also because from all eternity, God 
exists as the Holy Spirit. Because God 
is eternally the Holy Spirit, and solely 
because of this, there is the possibility 
of men’s hearing God’s Word, not 
only in the Church, but also in the 
world, and so the possibility of men’s 
being drawn into responsible commun- 
ion with the living God. 


There are two sides to the possi- 
bility of mission. One is that Jesus 
Christ has been sent by the Father. 
This is the basis upon which it is pos- 
sible even to consider the possibility of 
mission. Because of Jesus Christ, be- 
cause God has given Himself to be 
known, it is possible for there to be 
knowledge of God. Apart from this 
self-knowledge, how could the creature 
in rebellion know the Holy Creator? 
All his vague awarenesses of deity turn 
to idolatry. Perhaps there is some in- 
nate awareness of God, but from what 
man makes of this, perhaps it were 
even better for him if he had none, for 
man’s incorrigible religiosity turns him 
further and further from the living 
God. There is nothing here to build 
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on, for our thoughts are not God’s 
thoughts, neither are our ways God’s 
ways. This too must die for a man to 
come to a knowledge of God. Also in 
my religious conceptions and ideals 
must I be crucified together with Christ 
in baptism before I can begin to walk 
in newness of life and to live with 
Him. 

BUT THIS brings us already to the 
other side of the possibility of mis- 
sion. For mission is not only possible 
because God has given Himself to be 
known in Christ. It is also possible, 
and this is just as necessary, because 
the Holy Spirit comes to open a man 
to hear what no human ear can hear, 
on its own, even on its religious own. 
On the one side, it is true that hearing, 
yes the very possibility of hearing, 
comes by the preaching of Christ, but 
on the other side, in the context of 
this missionary proclamation, this hear- 
ing is indispensably the work of the 
Holy Spirit, by whose power the 
human ear can hear the Word of God. 


In the language of the New Testa- 
ment, the work of the Holy Spirit is 
not pictured as building upon what- 
ever truth a man is supposed to have 
in his natural religiosity. The figures 
used are rather those of life being 
given to the dead, of sight being given 
to the blind. This is not to deny for 
one moment that God is firmly in 
touch with His creatures, even in their 
rebellion. Human rebellion is consid- 
ered to be radical in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is never even suggested 
that man is able to fall outside of the 
realm of God’s love. God is indeed in 
touch with His rebellious creatures, 
but man in his rebellion has lost his 
knowledge of God, so that from the 
human side, man can even be said, in 
the New Testament view of things, to 
be without God in the world. Of 
course man is able to say the word 
“God,” to have a “faith,” to develop 
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a religion, even “world religions.’’ But 
biblically speaking, this provides a 
problem rather than a starting place. 
To begin here as a building place, as 
St. Paul is reputed to have done in 
his Athenian speech, is rather a waste 
of time, for sooner or later, all this 
must be set aside by coming to the 
heart of the matter, namely the resur- 
rection. It is surely an open question 
just how far we should be guided by 
St. Paul’s supposed method in Athens, 
where it does not seem that he was 
able to found a Christian congregation. 

Man may have any number of con- 
ceptions of God, but a conception is 
not God. I may conceive of God in any 
way I wish, but to worship this con- 
ception, this creature of my creaturely 
mind, is idolatry. It is true that 
Christian faith calls upon the use of 
my mind, my thoughts and concep- 
tions, but here the role of these 
thoughts is that of responding to Him 
who has made Himself known to me 
in Jesus Christ. Thus here alone I can 
hope in humility that my thoughts or 
conceptions, in their role of respond- 
ing, do to some extent correspond with 
the One of whom I think. Apart from 
the personal confrontation with the 
living God as He has given Himself 
to be known in Jesus Christ, there is 
no hope, in the biblical perspective, 
for my conceptions to lead to anything 
but idolatry. 

THE ISSUE is important not be- 
cause the Christian wishes to say “no” 
to man’s natural religion. The Christian 
should not be particularly interested in 
saying “no” to man in any way. It is 
not because we wish to emphasize 
human sin and the corruption of man’s 
religious urge that we would dismiss 
a supposed natural knowledge of God 
from our missionary calculation. 
Rather, we do this simply in order to 
clarify for ourselves, within the 
Church, the tremendous dimensions of 
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the gift of grace. By grace we have 
been saved, and this we have been 
given to know through the further gift 
of faith. In order to give grace its due, 
in order to give God the glory, in 
order to fall on our knees solely to 
that which God is and has done in 
Jesus Christ, we say ‘‘no’”’ to all the 
rest. We say “‘no’’ not in order to say 
“no,” but only to emphasize the ex- 
clusiveness of our “‘yes’’ to Jesus Christ. 
For this reason, we take part in the 
eternal mission with the determination 
to know nothing among those to whom 
we go except Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. 

So conceived, the missionary task of 
the Church can be undertaken with 
the conviction that we have been given 
to know something that is unique, and 
so something which others have also 
to hear as that which is news, good 
news. And it can be undertaken with 
humility, for that which we “‘have’’ is 
in reality that which “has” us, which 
is ours only as a gift, and ours in 
order that it may be given to others. 
And this work can be carried on with 
urgency, but without fear or frenzy, 
for the possibility of this mission rests 
not upon us, and not upon those to 
whom we go. It is not a human possi- 
bility at all. But it is indeed possible 
for men to be taken up into this 
divine possibility by the power which 
raised Jesus from the dead, namely, 
by the Spirit of Holiness. This is the 
source of our confidence and our calm 
and joyful determination in the mis- 
sionary task, and this is our answer to 
those who doubt the validity of the 
missionary task. This is the truly radi- 
cal, the miraculous center of the eternal 
mission, that it is in truth the mission 
of Jesus Christ, and that by the power 
of the Holy Spirit it is possible for 
us to be co-workers in this mission, 
and by the same power, it possible for 
this mission to bear fruit. 
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Theological Education in Haiti 


By THEODORE HALL PARTRICK 


ALMOST since its beginning 96 
years ago the Haitian Episcopal Church 
has depended on an indigenous clergy 
for its missionary outreach and it paro- 
chial ministrations. This is reflected at 
the moment by the fact that Haiti’s 
nearly ninety Episcopal Church mis- 
sions are all served by the 16 active 
Haitian clergy. 

The training of these clergy through 
the years has varied froma few 
months’ polishing in theology after 
considerable practical experience, with 
a small elite trained in U. S. seminar- 
ies, to the present four year course 
offered in Haiti through which all reg- 
ular candidates must pass. The locale 
of the training has varied from the 
cathedral choir room to the present 
adequate, if simple, plant located 46 
miles up the coast from the capital, 
Port-au-Prince. 

Presumably the character of theologi- 
cal training in Haiti has been deter- 
mined by resources at hand—in money, 
plant, and personnel, by ideas of mis- 
sionary strategy, and by the prevailing 
notion of the function of the priest- 
hood. It is likely that the difficulties 
and responsibilities of the clerical vo- 
cation in Haiti have always been recog- 
nized and taken into account. 

The difficulties and responsibilities 
of a priest in Haiti may be summed 
up as: the disproportion of the number 
of missions and the number of clergy, 
the often long (in time) and difficult 


distances between the priest’s missions, 
lack of intellectual and spiritual com- 
panionship, and the lack (usually) of 
any other trained or professional per- 
son at the disposal of his flock. 

The very small percentage of pro- 
fessional and educated people who live 
outside the capital in Haiti are scat- 
tered in the provincial ‘‘cities,”” almost 
all on the coast. If our Haitian clergy 
are to be centrally located with respect 
to their missions, the fact that our work 
is predominantly rural means cultural 
isolation for them, as well as the neces- 
sity to try to fill up the lack of profes- 
sional personnel: doctors, lawyers, 
farm-agents, for example. 

The young men who offer them- 
selves for this ministry are usually in 
their early twenties, single, and of 
families of very moderate means. They 
will normally have earned a baccalaur- 
eate in rhetoric, or perhaps philosophy 
(requiring an extra year). This is a 
degree awarded by the state after state 
examinations. They prepare for this in 
lycees (public institutions) or in col- 
leges (private ones). The quality of 
this background varies between an 
average U. S. high school and a good 
U. S. junior college, with relative em- 
phasis on the classical disciplines and 
a general lack of experience in “inde- 
pendent” thinking and in research. 

These young men have been close to 
the Church for some time, probably 
having been nurtured in it. They may 
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well have come from a rural area or 
provincial “city” but almost always 
have completed their secondary educa- 
tion in Port-au-Prince. 
Instruction 

THE BISHOP admits these men to 
the seminary, where they spend four 
years. They are trained under four men 
—the dean, the chaplain, the Bishop, 
and the administrative canon of the 
cathedral. Only the chaplain resides 
permanently in the seminary. The dean 
spends the first half of the week there 
(doing English-language work at the 
cathedral the latter half); and the 
canon and the bishop divide the last 
half between them. The chaplain and 
the dean each carry about one-third of 
the teaching load (other than English, 
which the chaplain teaches). The ex- 
tent of the load depends on the make- 
up of the student body. There are at 
present seven students in three classes. 

In a “‘pre-seminarian’” year the stu- 
dents improve their English, take 
major courses in Bible (content and 
orientation) and in world history and 
introductory courses in the other theo- 
logical disciplines. After this first year, 
the students are ready to move into any 
of the seminary courses which are not 
strictly in sequence, such as those in 
church history and dogmatic theology. 

In the three regular seminary years 
the basic disciplines such as Bible, 
church history, theology, liturgics are 
covered as thoroughly as the quality of 
the faculty, of the students, and of the 
library will allow. The present semi- 
nary administration established compe- 
tent training in these studies as the 
primary objective. Annual summer 
graduate study for a faculty member in 
the U. S. A., an ambitious library ex- 
pansion, and constant revision of 
courses are the bulwarks of this effort. 
The two former are, of course, ex- 
ensive. 


THE SECOND objective of the 


present faculty is to relate the seminar- 
ians’ studies to their national culture. 
This is made difficult by the distance 
of the seminary from outside resources. 
At the moment a distinguished Haitian 
anthropologist is giving a series of 
seminars for our students and faculty 
on Haitian culture. This is proving a 
good experiment and we shall try to 
arrange similar courses with the local 
psychiatrist and other comparable spe- 
cialists. This is expensive, however, 
and not easily arranged. 

It might be added that this little 
band of indigenistes have a fine re- 
lationship with the Episcopal Church, 
created by the interest and attitude of 
our Church towards their country and 
their own efforts. The cathedral murals 
by Haitian primitive artists, which have 
excited so much interest and acclaim, 
are a symbol of this interest and atti- 
tude. 

Pere Roger Desir, the canon and 
professor, is a social studies M. A. 
(Wayne University) and teaches 
Christian sociology, which he prefers 
to call “Christ and Haitian Society.” 
So far, psychologically oriented pas- 
toral theology or Christian education 
courses have been beyond the reach of 
the seminary. 

It should be noted that the advances 
made or desired in the strengthening 
of the basic theological disciplines and 
the relating of them to Haitian culture 
have been made possible only by spe- 
cial donations from interested Church 
groups in the U. S. A. The appropria- 
tion for the seminary covers only “‘liv- 
ing’ expenses at the seminary. 

Language 

THE LANGUAGE of the seminary 
has varied between all French (the 
official language of the country, known 
to about ten per cent of the popula- 
tion), all English, and a combination 
of the two. All faculty members now 
use both languages easily. In practice, 
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we now simply approach language as 
a tool. All regular students are trained 
to perfect their English (they began 
it in school) to the point where they 
can read and speak it easily, to prevent 
their being prisoners of the limitations 
of theological literature in their native 
tongues (French or Spanish) and to 
enable them to have full contact with 
the Church in the U. S. A. and Eng- 
land. Tests and class reports must be 
given in the student’s native language 
(other than Spanish) and he is en- 
couraged and enabled to use all suit- 
able theological sources in his 
language. Foreign students (of which 
we now have two) are required to 
learn French. The choir offices are read 
regularly by the seminarians in their 
native language and Mass is celebrated 
in that language. We are, then, a bi- 
lingual seminary, usage being deter- 
mined by utility in the particular case. 
It should be noted that Creole is the 
universal language in Haiti and that 
French, in a sense, is a foreign 
language used as the local language of 
education and literature, business and 
government, and genteel social rela- 
tions. 
Curriculum Vitae 

EACH DAY of the four seminary 
years is quite similar to the other days. 
Angelus is sounded at 5:30 a.m., noon, 
and 6:00 p.m. Breakfast is at 7:00, 
dinner at 12:30, and supper at 6:30. 
Morning Prayer is at 6:00 immediately 
followed by Holy Communion, inter- 
cessions at noon, devotional reading at 
5:00 and Evening Prayer at 5:30. 
Classes are held each morning except 
Sunday and one or two important na- 
tional anniversaries (major church 
holidays are spent at the cathedral). 
Penitential Office and Litany are used 
weekly, and Advent and Lent bring 
their special devotional exercises. 

Swimming is popular, as is ping- 
pong, and an interest in volley-ball is 
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rising. Seminarians say that little time 
is available for these. There is a radio 
in the seminary. Each student has his 
“duty” with the refectory, sacristy, li- 
brary, housekeeping, motors, of 
grounds. Evenings are taken up with 
study, as well as some of the morning 
and afternoon free time. Siestas are 
popular with students and faculty. 

Rhubarbs and grumbles are not un- 
known. There is a seriousness of pur- 
pose in the seminary; and sometimes 
when we are tired or concerned about 
studies we seem awfully close. How- 
ever, a good esprit de corps obtains 
and seldom do we take ourselves too 
seriously. 

Grounds are spacious and trees are 
thoughtfully spaced, and there is some 
lawn. Buildings are simple and rough, 
but solid and adequate. The natural 
setting is lovely, being a point jutting 
into the sea. The location is conducive 
to the seminarian’s concentrating all 
his attention and efforts on the semi- 
nary life. A caretaker and a cook re- 
lieve the students of preparing meals, 
washing dishes, raking, grasscutting, 
etc. 

Weekend work is exceptional. Mon- 
ey has been sent us by the General 
Seminary Missionary Society to build 
a mission center (church) for our 
bulging chapel congregation. All stu- 
dents will share work here under the 
supervision of the seminary chaplain- 
professor. Seminarians spend their 
summers in a mission area under ex- 
perienced priests. 


The Seminary’s Task 

THE SEMINARY must prepare the 
men for varied ministries. There are 
many missions in remote areas where 
the Episcopal Church mission is vir- 
tually the only representative of the 
gospel against superstition and has the 
only educational program against the 
prevailing ignorance. There are mis- 
sions in the provincial cities with their 
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“middle class” struggling to put its 
training to use and being tempted to 
move to that mecca of culture, the 
capital, and wondering how their old 
religion is relevant to their new status 
and ambition. 

Then there is Port-au-Prince with 
an active cathedral program seeking to 
minister to and hold the emigres from 
the rural missions, to nurture the young 
members—through scouting, youth or- 
ganizations, choirs, confirmation classes 
—as well as to find creative ways for 
consecrated adults to serve the church 
and understand their lives in terms of 
her message. Add to this the new Col- 
lege St. Pierre counted on to train lay 
leaders as well as to strengthen pre- 
theological education. Here our clergy 
may come into close contact with the 
Haitian intellectual, who may be able 
to ask a penetrating question and be 
able to spot a half-baked answer. 

With such a few priests for her 
missions (which are congregations 
from 200-800 members), local lay- 
readers must bear the brunt of most of 
the Episcopal Church’s pastoral work. 
The priests, then, must try through 
them and other lay leaders at the local 
level to create a program of evangel- 
ism, education, and spiritual ministra- 
tions built on the simplest tools (least 
expensive, that is) of oral instruction, 
a relatively bare Church, a blackboard 
and chalk, and a maximum of personal 
consecration and willingness to spend 
a lot of time in the enterprise. 

Conclusion 

THE CONVICTION of the semi- 
aty administration is, then, that the 
priest must be a man with a profound 
grasp of the Christian faith and a 
definite idea of how it must be medi- 
ated to his people at every level of 
their life—personal, family, commun- 
ity, ecclesiastical, educational, and na- 
tional (political, economic, and mor- 


al). 
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This man must be a leader in every 
sense of the word. He must be able to 
inspire men to help him and to train 
them how to do it. In order to do this 
he must understand the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise, his own culture, and 
how the former may be brought to bear 
on the latter. If he is ignorant of 
either he can hardly but fail to a 
greater or lesser extent. 


All this will fail, of course, unless 
the priest has well learned to seek out 
and find those sources of spiritual 
strength which alone can enable him 
to persevere in his vocation. In Haiti, 
at least, he will find very few of those 
external aids, and even pressures, 
which enable many weak-in-the-spirit 
clergy to carry on, at least in appear- 
ance, an adequate work. 


Besides courses in ascetics, three vo- 
cational retreats a year and monthly 
faculty talks supplement the sacraments 
and the offices in an effort so to deep- 
en the spiritual life of our candidates 
so that after the initial impetus of 
graduation and ordination has worn 
out and recollections of seminary de- 
votion are faded, the priest may know 
where to seek out the cisterns that 
never fail and to be able to distinguish 
them from those broken cisterns that 
have failed too many priests so 
tragically. 


It is sincerely hoped that the Haitian 
seminaty is aware more than anyone 
else of its shortcomings before the 
task it has assumed, as outlined above. 
Too often goals sought after are tacit- 
ly assumed to exist. But the seminary 
is alive, as the Church in Haiti is alive, 
and might hope for some kind of 
award for trying to meet its challenge. 
This challenge may include making a 
real impact on Haiti and her culture, 
for the Episcopal Church in Haiti is 
large enough and alive enough to be 
in a position to do so. 
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The Missionary asa Foreigner 


By WILtiaM HENRy ScotTT 


IT IS significant that the designa- 
tion ‘“foreign missionary” is composed 
fifty per cent of the word foreigner, 
for at least half of the missionary task 
is being a good foreigner. 

Any society sets standards of con- 
duct for the orderly relationships be- 
tween the individuals that go to make 
it up. There is behavior appropriate 
_ to being a good father, behavior ap- 
propriate to being a good friend, and 
there is behavior appropriate to being 
a good foreigner. 

Being a good foreigner is something 
like being a good guest, and certainly 
the missionary of all foreigners is a 
guest. He has not become a foreigner 
through persecution or exile or to bet- 
ter his material standards. He leaves 
his own land of his own free will and 
it is only fitting for him to behave 
toward his hosts in the country of his 
choice with the common courtesy and 
common sense expected of a good 
guest. For what is expected of a good 
guest is that he appreciate what his 
host offers him and keep quiet when 
he doesn’t, that he try to adjust him- 
self to his host’s way of life and polite- 
ly acknowledge his inferiority when 
he can’t. 

Of course there are foreigners who 
can’t acknowledge their own inferior- 
ity because they are genuinely con- 
vinced that God has blessed only the 
land of their nativity with anything 
worth having. A case might be made 


for the missionary in equatorial Africa 
who asks, “Am I to run about in a 
G-string and contract elephantiasis to 
behave like a guest?” But what is to 
be said of the missionary in Japan who 
stews in his own dirty bathwater in a 
costly concrete coffin rather than learn 
a lesson from people who had raised 
bathing to a fine art when his an- 
cestors were running around the fens 
of Great Britain painted blue? Or the 
missionary in China who turns his 
back on man’s most civilized cuisine 
out of allegiance to a culture that can 
remove the flavor and nourishment 
from wheat flour before baking it into 
bread and rend asunder that milk 
which God and cow have put to- 
gether? 

Missionaries have sometimes tried 
to avoid the issue by attempting to 
become good natives. Whether this is 
desirable or not, it is neither realistic 
nor practical. There was once an old 
priest in China who said to his closest 
friend: ‘For fifty years I have lived in 
your village, spoken your language, 
eaten your food and worn your clothes. 
All that I possess in this world is 
what you give me for my subsistence. 
Yet still I do not feel that I have been 
accepted as one of you. Why is this?” 
And his Chinese friend replied, ‘‘How 
can you say you are one of us?—you 
have no debts.” 

At the opposite extreme are those 
who say, “You can’t change your na- 
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tionality so why try?” and practice 
what they preach by setting up a little 
foreign world of their own. “They 
have their way and we have ours” is 
true as far as it goes, but it has a 
slightly hollow ring when their way 
costs thirty cents a day and our way 
costs three dollars a day. ‘‘No foreign- 
er can really bear the witness to 
Christians of another culture”’ is a line 
of reasoning which can lead to a kind 
of irresponsibleness in which the mis- 
sionary pastor has to stand in helpless 
silence while someone committed to 
his care suffers the death of a loved 
one, unable to speak one word of con- 
solation in a language he can under- 
stand. All too often this kind of 
foreigner requires his native colleagues 
to make just that effort he is un- 
willing to make himself—to enter his 
world on 47s terms and sit teetering 
on the edge of strange foreign chairs 
trying to express themelves in a 
strange foreign tongue. This is poor 
psychology, bad salesmanship, and 
worse Christianity. 


Instead, it is the missionary who 
should accept the embarrassments of 
being a foreigner and, indeed, em- 
brace the humility which this entails. 
If he cannot learn to eat the food of 
his new found brothers, let him keep 
a decent privacy about it. If he can- 
not sleep in the beds offered by his 
fellows of another culture, let him 
show a becoming shame for this short- 
coming. And if he cannot fully enter 
the psyche of those whose native 
language is known to them and to God 
but not to him, let him at least win 
his way into their hearts by the 
humble sincerity of his struggles. 


For it is a humbling experience to 
try to enter a world in which you are 
a foreigner, an outsider, a kind of 
freak. There is a bitter taste in know- 
ing that your hair and eyes are the 


wrong color and your nose the wrong 
shape, that everything you do and say 
is outlandish and much of it ludi- 
crous. These are the little thorns which 
our Lord asks us to have pressed into 
our flesh for His sake. Like Him be- 
fore us, shall we not take the low 
seat in a land which is not our home 
but where we are strangers for love of 
God? And shall we not place the na- 
tives of that land in the high seat 
where we can look up to them with 
love and respect and admiration—for 
has not God loved them so well that 
He has called us across His widest 
seas simply to serve them? 


The late Charles Henry Brent, first 
Episcopal Bishop of the Philippines, 
reminded his contemporaries that God 
Himself had been willing to leave 
His home and become a foreigner in 
an alien land for our sake. Writing 
with that personal humbleness which 
was typical of his greatness, Bishop 
Brent said in Advent of 1902: “I get 
both impatient and sad because I am 
unable to speak the tongue of the 
people. It is the only way to reach and 
win them—to become one with them in 
language and life. The approaching 
Feast of the Nativity reminds one that 
God reached man by settling, so to 
speak, among the sons of men, and 
reaching them through their own life, 
appealing to them in their own 
language. Who would venture to im- 
prove on God’s way?” 


If this was ultimately our Lord’s 
own technique, there are several time- 
ly reasons why His imitators at the 
middle of the twentieth century should 
take the lesson to heart. 

In the first place, no missionary who 
demonstrates by his actions that he 
considers his food, his clothes, his way 
of life superior to everybody else’s 
will be long tolerated in the self- 
conscious young nations of the world 
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today. No contemporary historian 
could promise that the missionary who 
behaves with propriety will be wel- 
comed, but he can safely predict that 
the missionary who does not will be 
seized by the scruff of the neck and 
cast out of those lands from which 
he has not already been cast. A wise 
precaution—and no mean spiritual ex- 
ercise—would be for every missionary 
to ask himself each night: Have I be- 
haved in such a way that, should I be 
accused before a revolutionary tribun- 
al, the human beings with whom I 
have dealt today would come forward 
and say, “This is a good man who has 
loved us as he loved himself and has 
done harm to no one. Spare him for 
he is our brother’? 

In the second place, it is necessary 
for the missionary’s own well-being 
to make this adjustment to the human 
society in which he finds himself. He 
may for a while endure a life like 
that of the pearl diver who descends 
with his nose stopped up into an alien 
world to do his daily task but must 
always return, gasping, to his own ele- 


ment to take his meals, met his 
friends, relax and sleep. But he cannot 
long endure it, for no matter how 
much solace he may take in imported 
beds and imported games and import- 
ed thoughts, his soul will always crave 
some sort of contact with the souls of 
his fellow men. Deprived of this nour- 
ishment, the missionary’s soul shrinks 
away and takes on the hard square 
corners of the private chamber in 
which it is confined. 

Conversely, for the missionary who 
undertakes this adventure, it soon be- 
comes the source of his greatest satis- 
faction. If his life can be but illumi- 
nated by the conviction that God so 
loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son that a/] who believed on 
Him should have everlasting life, the 
difficulties of adjusting to the customs 
with which He saw fit to endow others 
of His creatures shrink to their proper 
proportion. In their place, a myriad 
little variations in the way of human 
life arise to become very food and 
drink to the soul that hungers after 
the Glory of God as it is shown forth 


School for Alaskan Ministry 


PERHAPS THE MOST significant development in the past few years 
in the Church in Alaska was a decision reached at the last clergy con- 
ference. Initial plans were set to establish a small boarding school for 
outstanding Indian and Eskimo boys of high schol age. The essential 
purpose of this school is to lay the foundation for strong Christian 
leadership among the native peoples in Alaska. 


This school should be the keystone in providing a source of young 
men to give Alaska its own native ministry. This will be of immense 
value to the future of the church and demands every effort to bring its 
success. The financing will depend to a large extent upon consecrated 
Churchmen who can forsee the value of this type of Christian-centered 
training. 

—THE MISSION BELL 
Tanacross, Alaska 
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in His most awful handiwork, man. 
It may be that loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self will not make roasted grass- 
hoppers palatable to those not raised 
to such diet, but certainly a sense of 
identification with a thousannd million 
brother men can transform the simple 
taking of rice into the spiritual food 
of a sacrament of fellowship. 


Finally, and most important, it is 
this which is precisely the missionary’s 
task: to live with strangers as brothers 
so that they may know their common 
Father. It is a naive view of the miss- 
ionary’s job to think he goes simply 
to repeat the Word as it is written 
down in Scripture; if it were, he might 
better stay in the comfort of his home 
and send forth illustrated tracts or re- 
corded singing commercials. Instead, 
the missionary himself goes forth to 
become immersed in the life of his 
fellows so that he can bring every 
facet of his whole personality to bear 
upon a specific problem in a specific 
Christian situation. He can only do 
this side by side with his brothers if 
he is willing and able to learn as much 
as he is to teach. It is in rising up and 
crossing oceans and cultural boundar- 
ies to do just this that the American 
in Japan can bear witness to the Faith 
in a way that no Japanese can do in 
Japan nor American in America. If 
this is understood, it becomes obvious 
that the need for the foreign mission- 
ary will continue till that day when the 
last nationalities have passed away and 
all mankind professes its citizenship in 
the One Kingdom of God. 


The nobility of the missionary pro- 
fession has lately become obscured by 
the passions of a race-conscious cen- 
tury which has seen the non-Caucasian 
peoples of the world throwing off the 
yoke of western domination. The very 
word “native” has been twisted out of 
its meaning and given a stigma which 


may make its use in this article offen- 
sive to many readers, and the concept 
of the foreign missionary is suffering 
a similar sort of deprecation. From 
pulpit, platform and press in five con- 
tinents we are told in terms of the 
“revolution in missions’ and _ the 
“coming world church” that the day 
of foreign missionaries is past. Calm 
reflection, however, suggests that there 
is really no revolution in God’s Church 
—for it is in the natural order of His 
great plan that it should expand and 
rouse human emotions by crossing cul- 
tures, creeds and colors. It is natural 
that those who have heard the Good 
News should pass it on to those who 
have not, and it is natural that those 
who have just received it should swell 
with pride in their new possession. 
God’s Church has always been one, 
and the world has always been its one 
mission — and thoughtful Christians 
everywhere have always known it. 


It is not, then, any new technique 
or interpretation in the spread of 
God’s Word which is revolutionary. 
The revolution which is sending His 
modern apostles scurrying from con- 
tinent to continent is the sort of re- 
adjustment of artificial boundaries and 
redistribution of man made powers 
consequent to the awful right to 
choose between good and evil. If it 
seems evil that there were once 
Christian institutions of which only a 
foreigner could be head, does it seem 
good that there are now those of which 
a foreigner cannot be head? God for- 
bid that the mission boards of His 
Church on earth should in the name 
of Christian humility raise their voices 
with the baying hounds of mundane 
nationalism in any form. Let those 
who profess the coming of a Kingdom 
that transcends all powers and boun- 
daries be ever aware that in the 
Christian too ready to blame there is 
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an unbecoming pride and in the 
Christian too ready to be blamed an 
unbecoming meekness. Let the miss- 
ionary fall to his knees and look into 
his own heart: if he sees there an un- 
worthiness that calls forth his tears, 


let him see there also the promise of 
that day when he shall be raised up 
again and stand before his Maker face 
to face and say, “Lord, I am one who 
left friends and family to follow 
Thee!” 


A Pagan Environment 


MAY I tell you a little something 
about the particular situation of a 
“rural’’ Church in Japan? First of all, 
the Church exists in a predominantly 
pagan environment. By that I do not 
simply mean “pagan” as we often use 
it in America to refer to non-Church 
people. 

We actually have a round of various 
festivals sponsored by the shrines or 
temples, which are legion. These 
temples and shrines are everywhere— 
on hillsides, by roads, in the rice pad- 
dies, etc. The festivals have, of course, 
a religious significance, but mostly they 
afford the social activity of the com- 
munity. Many of the festivals are 
somewhat like a small country fair or 
bazaar. I have noticed that at festival 
time the Church attendance takes an 
alarming “dip.” 

In the Shimodate-Oyama-Tsuchiura 
area for example, while the attitude to 
Christianity is not hostile, one can say 
that it is hardly more than one of 

toleration. Here is a typical problem in 
such a social situation. Marriages in 
the country areas (like this) are still 
arranged by parents. If a girl is a 
Christian, the chances of her family re- 
ceiving an offer of marriage on her be- 
half are reduced to almost nil. I think 
that Americans have a difficult time 
remembering that only one-tenth of 
one per cent of Japan claims to have 
any connection with Christianity. The 
Christians in Japan are but the small- 
est drop in the great ocean of pagan 
religions. And those religious forces 


are on the upswing. If one can believe 
reports in the newspapers, it is amaz- 
ing to find so many foreigners being 
converted to Buddhism. 


We missionaries tend to be fooled 
in spite of the hard facts, because for 
the most part we travel only in the 
Christian sphere. We are concerned 
with our little Churches and our ac- 
tivities, and we become blind to the 
fact that although there may be 
400,000 Christians in Japan, there are 
85,000,000 non-Christians. According 
to recent figures: Kyodan (United 
Church) 127,000; Anglican 37,000; 
Lutheran 7,600; Presbyterian 8,900; 
Baptists 8,000; Roman Catholic 212,- 
000. I do not make light of the power 
of the Gospel, but I do think we ought 
to realize that the Church has a very 
long way to go in Japan before it even 
begins to remotely affect the social sit- 
uation. 


There is no such thing as a Sunday 
holiday which is universally kept in 
Japan. I am ashamed to say I was 
very much “‘put out’ with one of my 
vestrymen because he never came to 
Church until I found out that he works 
for an electric company which has 
Wednesday instead of Sunday as a 
holiday. He must work every Sunday. 
Many of the young people cannot 
come to Confirmation or Baptismal 
Class on Sunday mornings, because so 
many school activities are held at that 
time. 


These are some concrete situations 
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which one must meet in a “pagan” 
environment. These are only the ex- 
ternal ‘‘forces,’” and I do not have the 
space, to .go jinto the matter of the 
“clash of. ideas” in the realm of ethics. 
The task confronting the Chuch in 


Japan is a tremendous one, and one 
which I believe will require much 
more help from the stronger and older 
Churches. 
—REv. WILLIAM H. WEITZEL, 
Missionary in Japan 


Possible to Find Friends 


WE HAVE served in Malaya for fully 
three years. During this time, Christ 
has been very kind to us. He has given 
us many helpful and loving friends 
and supporters in you. He has gra- 
ciously made use of my hands to bap- 
tize some 150 people. Our Chinese 
congregation is now regaining its con- 
fidence, faith and vision. What really 
makes us so happy is the fact that an 
ever-increasing number of our parish- 
ioners is coming forward to do some- 
thing for Christ—either teaching in 
the Sunday School, singing in the 
choir, joining the Youth Fellowship 
and Women’s Auxiliary for spiritual 
refreshment and mutual encourage- 
ment, calling on members in their 
homes for prayer and fellowship, or 
speaking to their non-Christian friends 
and relatives about the Gospel. Much 
initiative is now noticed in them, in 
their launching out to the deep. For- 
merly, little was known in Kuala Lum- 
pur of our Chinese congregation. 
Now, we are so proud to find that in 
many community efforts we are being 
approached for support and help. 


The last three years have been also 
heavy and busy ones. For almost one 
year I have had to carry a double job 
through long absence on medical and 
normal leave of some of our fellow- 
clergy in this district. The double job 
has meant looking after the Chinese 
congregation and the English speaking 
congregation, while occasionally going 
over to assist at the Tamil congrega- 
tion. I supposed that I could make use 
of the one and same sermon for the 


three, preaching at one and repeating 
it in the other. But I have soon found 
that this did not work well. A sermon 
may be excellent if expressed in Eng- 
lish, but the message seems to have 
lost its power and conviction when 
spoken in Chinese. It was at first a 
strange and humiliating experience to 
discover this fact, but it has done me 
a lot of good in creating a stimulating 
challenge to attempt to know more of 
our English speaking and Indian 
friends, in their spiritual needs and 
outlook as nurtured in the tropical sun 
and soil of Malaya. It has also been 
a source of joy to discover in Christ 
and in His service it is possible to find 
friends from other races. The Spirit of 
Christ is indeed a great unifying in- 
fluence, binding us into one Family in 
Him, even though in our daily life 
we may think, speak and do different- 
ly. 
Finally, I want to say that I am 
never more convinced of the grand 
openings and golden opportunities for 
evangelism in Southeast Asia. If ever 
there is a desire for love, friendship 
and sympathy such that the Church 
can and should offer, such a desire is 
apparent to all who take some little 
trouble to discover the basic needs of 
the people in this part of the world. 
We pray, therefore, that you will help 
to strengthen us and to broaden our 
vision and experience in order that we 
return better servants of Christ in the 
spread of His love and peace. 
—REv. ROLAND KoH# 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 
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